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SATURDAY, MARCH 25, 1854 


the statements and discussions 





we have reported on the French 
and English methods of forming 
tire proot { floors have taken an 
Ay} §important shape, and as a w 1ole 
present a very Vv: me ible body of information on 
the subject, we have thought it right to engrave 
diagrams of the ae modes of constructing 
iron floors deseribed by Mr. Burnell which wil 
be found overleaf, and we refer our readers fo a 
previous page (25), for the particulars. 

In our report of the discussion which took 
place at the Institute of Architects (Feb. 6), we 
mentioned that Mr. Christopher had put for- 
ward some objections to part of Fox and Bar- 
rett’s system, including the want of key for the 
plastering of ceilings, the difficulty of drying, 
and the question of cost. At a resumed discus- 
sion on the 20th these statements were met by 
strong counter statements from Mr. Wyatt 
Mr. J. Clarke, Mr. Hawkins, and others, to 
reconcile which it would be necessary to go 
into a long examination of the various instances 
given. One point appeared clear, namely, that 
the system had been used by all these gentlemen 
in large works with great advantage and without 
great additional cost, in some cases without 
involving the expenditure of a single shilling 
beyond the original estimates. 

Amongst matters of detail it was shown that 
Portland cement is not to be depended on as a 
finished covering for roofs. Mr. Christopher 
said he had found Orsi and Armani’s metallic 
lava quite successful as a covering after two 
years’ trial. 

At the resumed rene ission Mr. C. C. Nelson 
read a communication from Mr. H. J. Ste- 
vens, Fellow, of Derby, as to the nature 
of the floors to which Mr. Garling had alluded 
during the discussion on the 6th instant, wherein 
a writer said, 

“Gypsum or plaster from the quarries near 
Derby, and parts of Nottinghamshire, is very 
extensively used for chamber flooring in this 
district, and its durability, when properly pre- 
pared and laid down, fully equals what Mr. 
Garling asserted. The coarsest description of 
gypsum is used, and after calcination, is broken 
down with wooden flails. It is kept in a dry 
state, and when laid, is mixed with water to the 
consistence of rough mortar, and spread over 
the wood joists on reeds or laths to a uniform 
thickness of 2 inches to 2} inches. It hardens 
very rapidly, and the workmen use a long float 
of wood for levelling it, and on the second or 
third day it is polished off with boulder stones 
or trowels. It is desirable that the surface 
should not be broken by using the floors too 
soon after they are laid: “it is also usual to give 
an increased hardness by a coat of linseed oil, and 
in Nottinghamshire the floors are painted, and 
look extremely well. Two sides of the room 
have wood fillets laid down, varying in thick- 
ness with the superticies of the floor, which, 
being removed immediately after it is laid, 
allow for the expansion, which is not only very 
considerable, but continues for some time 
Floors of this material are very strong, and are 
extremely well suited for cottages, being, in 
this district, muc +h cheaper than inch white 
deal—2s. 3d. to 2s. 9d. per superficial yard is the 
builder’s price for laying them down, including 
reeds, laths for securing the reeds, and plaster. 
The under surfaces of the joists are edged, and 
sometimes planed, and the ceiling is formed by 
the plastering of the reeds between the floor 
timbers, for which an extra 3d. per yard 
sullicient. These floors are to a certain extent 


fire-proof, and having a smooth surface are! 


easily cleaned, and afford no harbour for vermin 
on these accounts, as well for their cheap- 
ness and durability, plaster floors, as they are 


' 
; e ; 
ealled, are almost invariably adopted in the 





Midland Counties, where the e of the 
material does not operate as an objection. Mr 
Garling is wrong as to the tiv a wality he ne 
laid over the coarser material [ believe wl 

is herem stated will give vou the detail of the 


process, and | have only further to observe, 
that it admits of b 


is ¢ msidered desirable that a certain proportion 


eing burnt over again, and it 





of old plaster should be mixed the new 
when t] at is the ease the {| ors are fow | to 
set harder. I have seen this eoarse flooring 
plaster used externally as pane work 
timbered construction, and believe it to have 


been 200 or 300 yearp since it was worked into 
he building.” | 
The writer off red Ithese observations for the 
information of the members of the Institute, 
J 


because he thought there was not a clear notion 


of the uses to which the gypsum of that neigh- 
bourhood had been applied for many centuries. 
It is not improbable that the material may be 
adopted for flooring in connexion with a system 
of fire-proof construction, and it may be de- 
sirable for some of the members to examine and 
analyse its composition. 

Relative to the amount of space in proportion 
to the whole superficies which should be left 
around a plaster surface to allow of its expan- 


sion, Mr. 


suggested that an inch and a half on every side 


Papworth said, his own experience 


of a floor for every ten superficial feet would 
not be too much. Mr. Wyatt concurred in this 
opinion, and referred to a loft at the seat of 
Lord Cardigan, in North: un} ittonshire, where the 
walls had bulged from the expansion of a plaster 
floor, although a space had been left originally 
to provide for this occurrence. The chairman, 
Mr. Inman, stated that floors of plaster, some- 
times mixed with coal ashes, were in general 
use in large mansions in the vicinity of London 
about eighty or a hundred years ago. This was 
the case in some of the upper floors at Hampton 
Court Palace, where a layer of cockle-shells, 
about 2 inches in thickness, was also introduced 
in the floors, for the purpose of deadening 
sound. 

Mr. Barrett spoke as to the ag referred to 
by Mr. Tite at a former meeting. He said,— 
The stone landings were merely a modification 
of the iron girder and brick arch system ; they 
were a dead weight upon the girders, and not 
an element of strength; while in his own plan 
the union and combination of the different 
materials produced a great increase of strength 
and rigidity, and a small expense. In the 
one case these important qualities were derived 
from the iron,—a costly material; and in the 
other from the concrete, a very inexpensive one. 
But the real question was, not whether any of 
these materials had been previously used in the 
construction of floors,—it was rather whether 
they had been so arranged and combined as to 
produce a satisfactory floor of incombustible 
materials at a cost little, if at all, exceeding that 
of the ordinary timber construction ; whether, in 
fact, it could be said before the introduction of 
this system (as it had been said by Mr. Wyatt) 
that a large and important public building had 
been constructed on a fire-proof principle with- 
out incurring Is. additional expense. Reckoning 
the cost of the 4-inch and 6-inch self-faced stone 
landings, at prices furnished him by a con- 
tractor, viz. 1s. 6d. and 2s. per foot, and 
assuming the iron to be no heavier than in his 
own case, the actual cost would be more than 
double that of his construction. He thought, 


therefore, there was sufficient reason for such a | 


system never having come into general use. 
Mr. Tite had also referred to the decoration of 
ceilings, but he could not imagine any difficulty 
whatever to exist on this head; and if none was 
found in erecting a residence for the highest 
personage in tle realm, there was little pael \- 
bility of its occurring elsewhere. Certainly any 
kind of decoration that could be 
the girder and arch system could, with at k 
equal facility, be applied to his construction ; 
but upon this point any member pre sent might 


combined with 


' satisfy himself by inspecting the new offices and 
istation of the Brighton Railw: ay Company ory bi en the walls, though built of stone 2 feet 


Lon lon-bridge, whe re the system WAS carried 
out on a very extensive scale, some of the bear- 
ings exceeding 35 feet, and where many of the 
ceilings were of a highly decorative character. 
Te an ee a ere " d 
Mr. Lite had also spoken of the possibility of 
the conerete vielding under the action of fire if 
it were formed with flints. This material was, 





\ 
however, never used for the purpose: the econ- 
erete being mead of fi > or vel or ballast, broken 
brick or f le, burnt ¢ Upon this 
point he thought an nsider ition had 
| n overloo ked, viz it in warehouses 
where lirge fires y ene mainly 
owing to the circumstance that the timbe r floors 
themselves afforded both the fuel ~ a ready 
supply of air to support and extend the fire, 
which would burn but slowly till it por con- 


sumed a portion of the floor, so as to obtain a 
supply of air. The ease, however, wus very 
ditfe rent, if instead of a floo Tr he Inge of a highly 
inflammable nature, it was formed of a solid 
mass of incombustible materials 12 inches thick, 
by which the supply both of fuel and of ar 
would he cut ¢ t . 

Mr. Seoles, inquiring whether conerete had 
been really found to be fire-proof, and stating 
that a large mass which he had put into an ordi- 
nary fire had crumbled entirely in less than five 
minutes, Mr. Barret argued that this was not 
a conclusive test it was in evidence that his 
concrete floors wuld be protected by the plaster 
iry had arisen it was only 
by the long-continued action of fires made for 


drying r the plastering of the walls. 


ceiling, and where inj 





Mr. Papworth observed that, in his opinion, 
no re ally fire e-proof floor or roof had ye t been 
mentioned. An obelisk erected in 1776, on 


Putney-heath, by order of the Corporation of 


London, commemorated the satisfaction felt by 
committees of that body with experiments made 
in 1776, described in a pamphlet, printed in 
1785, and entitled “‘ An Account of the Inven- 
tion and Use of Fire- plates for the Security of 
Buildings and Ships against Fire.’ The author, 
Mr. David Hartley, was Member of Parliament 
for Hull. <A maar with additions by his 
nephew in 1834, stated that ‘resistance to 
every possible decree of fire, suchas in distillers’ 
shops, or — ne warehouses, may be 
accompli shed | y applying the fire-plates above 
and be low the timbers with dry pa or rubbish 
between them: in experiments repeatedly tried 
with this double application, the room was filled 
from the tloor to the ceiling with faggots and 
pitch and tar. As to common dwelling-houses: 
when the single application of the fire-plates was 
used in the experimental house, where also air 
bricks were provided to the floors, the trials 
were con tinued {rot m day to day to the same part 
of the ceiling and timbers of the house a great 
number of times after the plasterwork was burnt 
down and destroyed, but the timbers could never 
be set tire to, so as to burn of themselves, nor 
could the fire ever spread sideways: as long as 
the burning faggots were applied to the timbers, 
they were charred, perhaps, to the depth of an 
inch of their substanee: but the fire-plates over 
them acted as an unconquerable extinguisher, 
preventing them from taking fire and burning of 
themselves.” Rolled copper-plates are specified 
as well as those of painted tron: tinned or gal- 
vanized iron or zine would be equally applicable. 
In 1774, the sum of 2,500/. was voted to the 
inventor by the House of Commons; and i 
1777, the patent was extended for thirty-one 
years from that time. The experiments he made, 
however, showed that the only way to check a 
fire was to prevent the aecess of air; for flame 
would inevitably calcine such materials as con- 
crete and plaster. 

Mr. Tarring, Fellow, said that in the west of 
England, wnere concrete or lime ash floors were 
much used in common houses, the concrete 
failed or became rotten in the parts nearest 
on formed of lime mixed 
in. that 


to 
the fire-place, but whe 
with sand and hatr, it would last longer 
position than when composed of gravel. Plaster 


ceilings would resist fire, but cement would not, 
yi lded to heat In old 
malt-houses in the mit of England, with con- 

te floors 5 to 6 inches in thickness, he had 


as that material soor 


<P gate 
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6 inches to 3 feet thick, bulged out 3 to 4 inches} In connection with the subject, we have 
on each side by the expansion of the concrete. | received from Mr. Pritchett, of York, the 
So far the Institute. accompanying diagram, from which about 150 
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A. Board or plaster floor. E. (Dotted) Tie-rod. 
B. Do. joists for board. F. Ceiling for common rooms. 
C. Iron beam, 1 inch thick. G. Do. with joist, for better rooms. 
D. Arching. 


Section of Fire-proof Floor for a Room 20 Feet Wide (}-inch Scale). 





squares of flat brick arching has been lately Friends). The beams are from 4 feet 6 inches 


executed at the “Retreat,” near York (the | to 5 feet apart, of a strength calculated to bear | to allow an inch of camber, but found the settle- 
lunatic asylum belonging to the Society of the arch, floor, and everything likely to be laid| ment so very small that the camber occasiom 


on them in the usual way: seme of the rooms 
are 25 feet by 20 feet. 


“TJ first adopted this mode of arching,” says 
the writer, “in the erection of the pauper lunatic 
asylum, at Wakefield, in 1817 : an account and 
section of them was published in 1819, with the 
plans, &c. of that building. These bricks were 
not hollow, and the size was limited by the Act 
of Parliament ;-but at the ‘Retreat’ they ar 
12 inches long, and of the size and shape show2 
in the drawing. The arches weighed, when 
finished, 31 lbs. to the superficial foot, and cost, 
in York, 16s. per square in mortar, and 25s. 2 
cement. The soffit is very nearly flat. I 
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a waste of plaster, as nearly all the buildings at 
Wakefield were finished flush with the beams. 
At the ‘ Retreat’ the beams are beaded on the 
to quirk the plaster to, except in the best 

rooms, where light ceiling joists are used. 

Where the arches abut against internal walls 
the springing bricks are walled in, but in outer 
walls they spring from a light iron beam in the 
wall, to which tie-rods are attached to prevent 
thrust till the whole gets set and becomes one 
solid mass.” 

It is most desirable that all our dwelling- 
houses should be fireproof; and there is no 
valid reason that they should not be so. 











THE ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY OF 
LIVERPOOL. 


Ar a recent meeting of the Architectural 
Society of Liverpool, Mr. Picton read an inter- 
esting paper on the architectural history of 
that town, a sequel to two others previously 
read, which had brought down the progress of 
building and architecture in Liverpool to the 
year 1769, being the date at which Perry’s large 
map was published. We gave some account of 
the former papers, and now add the more salient 
features of the last. 

The progress of commerce and the consequent 
increase of population during the first half of 
the eighteenth century was so rapid and unex- 

that we cannot feel surprise at the con- 
tracted views and want of foresight exhibited in 
laying out the streets of the town, nor at the 
ignorance of the splendid future which lay in 
store for the future generations. * * 

The resources of one generation have been 
exhausted in undoing the work of a previous 
one. We are now about to expend probably 
some hundred thousand pounds in the work of 
destruction and pioneering, which, had timely 
forethought been exercised, would have been 
available for the beautifying and embellishment 
of our public places of resort. 

Such has been the history of the past in this 
locality ; ever working, so to speak, from hand 
to mouth, 

Letting I dare not wait upon I would ; 


sacrificing future renown to the petty wants of 
the present. Will the present generation take 
warning, and act a wiser and wlan part? The 
future alone can resolve the question. 

The first map of Liverpool published after 
1769 was that issued by Charles Eyes in 1785. 

ing the sixteen years thus elapsed the popu- 
lation had increased trom about 40,000 to 56,000, 
and the number of houses from 6,100 to 8,600. 

St. Anne’s Church was erected in the year 
1770. It was originally plain red brick, with 
stone jambs to the windows and doors, sup- 
porting ogee arches, intended, we may suppose, 
or the Gothic style of architecture. Any 
attempt at criticism on such a piece of composi- 
tion would be superfluous. It is worthy of 
notice on another account. It is one of the 
very few public edifices in Liverpool which ter- 
minate a vista. Standing at the extremity of a 
long straight avenue on a slightly rising emi- 
nence, shadowed by trees, the effect of the per- 
spective was strikmg and effective when seen 
from a distance at which the paltry detail was 
lost in the general outline. Effects of this kind 
are cuily obtainable when proper foresight is 
exercised in laying out the streets of a town. 
To say nothing of the grand avenue of the 
Tuileries at Paris, George-street, Edinburgh, 
perhaps one of the finest avenues in existence, 
owes the greatest part of its effects to the noble 

tions formed by the Melville Monument 
at one end and St. Andrew’s Church at the other. 
. The Theatre Royal was completed and opened 
Ne 1772, at a me of ot —_ Boor 
a agade was built with brick, and set 
back in a Fine with the houses on each side. 
Its principal decoration consisted of a large 
carving of the king’s arms in the pediment. 

St. John’s Church was commenced in the 
year 1775, but was not consecrated until the 
year 1783. Thomas Lightholder, or Lightoller, 
was the architect of both St. Paul’s and St. 
John’s, _ The former, to which we already re- 
ferred, is a very creditable performance. ‘The 


in point of design, it would be scarcely | hands. 


possible to place too low. The deplorable 
absence of any knowledge of the simplest ele- 
ments of the ‘Pointed style is far from being 
compensated by anything pleasing in the out- 
line or general design. This building at the 
present has obtained considerable notoriety from 
its very ugliness, and the obstruction which it 
offers to the west view of St. George’s Hall, 
and to the projected improvements in the 
locality. 
8 We know the thing is neither rich nor rare, 
The wonder’s how the d——1 it got there.” 


The only mode of getting out of the difficulty 
seems to be that of praying for its removal 
elsewhere. 

The inhabitants taxed themselves eighty years 
ago to raise this abortion. Is there sufficient 
love of beauty and taste in the inhabitants of 
the present day to tax themselves for re-erecting 
it, on an improved design, in another part of 
the dense neighbourhood where it is situated ? 
We fear we may pause for a reply. 

After the peace with America, in 1783, the 
commerce of Liverpool began to increase so 


| rapidly that additional dock accommodation was 


imperatively called for. The act for constructing 
the King’s and Queen’s docks was obtained in 
the year 1785 ; but previous to this, the town, 
which only extended to the north side of 
Mason-street in 1769, had extended itself to 
Parliament-street, the streets in this interval 
being laid out, though as yet incomplete, and 
only partially built on. 

St. James’s Church was built in the year 
1774, under the authority of an Act of Parlia- 
ment. It is a plain brick building, altogether 
out of the pale of criticism. Its square tower 
and the little semicircular-headed windows by 
which it is lighted give something of a quaint 
Norman character to the structure. 

The sixteen years (from 1779 to 1785) of 
which we have been treating, constituted a 

eriod of great prosperity and progress in the 
histo of Liverpool, a little interrupted towards 
the close of the American revolutionary war. 
Architecturally speaking, it was the lowest point 
of depression with regard to taste and design. 
The early part of the century had produced 
several seblio buildings of which Liverpool had 
some reason to be proud. The Town-hall, old 
St. George’s, St. Paul’s, and St. Thomas’s 
churches, the Infirmary, with several private 
residences of some pretention, exhibit an amount 
of architectural feeling far from contemptible. 
As the century advanced, these indications of 
promise were far from being realised. Few 
public buildings were erected, and these, for the 
most part, of plain brickwork. The designs 
for the churches were of a more ambitious 
character. A mania for the Gothic style appears 
to have prevailed; but being based in utter 
ignorance of the simplest principles or details 
of the style, the result was nought out im such 
grotesque specimens as we see in St. John’s 
and St. Anne’s churches. 

In 1786 the first Improvement Act for the 
town of Liverpool was passed, giving power to 
the corporation to widen certain streets therein 
named. The work was undertaken in good 
earnest by the authorities of that day, and the 
results were soon apparent, as any one may per- 
ceive by comparing the map of 1785 with the 
one of 1796. 

From 1785 we will now advance to the year 
1803. Harwood’s large map published in that 
year affords the means of an accurate estimate 
of the progress made during this space of time. 
The prosperity of Liverpool within the eighteen 
years now comprehended had gone forward in 
an accelerating ratio. The population had in- 
creased in 1801 to 77,653, the houses to 11,466. 

Commencing our survey at the north end of 
the town as before, the first object which strikes 
us is the new gaol, erected in the year 1786. 
By whom this building was designed no record 
exists. Just previous to the time of its erection 
public attention had been strongly attracted to 
the state of our prisons by the philanthropic 
John Howard. oward visited Liverpool 
several times in the course of his journeys in the 
cause of suffering humanity, and there is reason 
to believe that the plan of this structure was 
suggested, as it was certainly approved, by him. 








ore claims a special notice at our 





pool during the last century were not always of 
the most refined descri tion. In the wipe 
of it bull-baiting was the favourite sport of the 
em : at the latter part cock-fighting seems 
to have obtained the supremacy, not being with- 
out patronage amongst the upper classes—the 
gentry, and some even amongst the nobility, 
giving it their countenance openly. Some time 

etween the years 1785 and 1790 a cockpit was 
erected on the north side of a new street Laden 
out of Pinfold-lane, thence called Cockspur- 
street. 

All Saints’ Church, Grosvenor-street, was 
built in the year 1798. The site had heen pre- 
viously occupied as a tennis-court and bowling- 
oe It was erected by the friends of the 

v. Robert Banister, who had previously 
officiated at St. John’s Church, and was con- 
sidered one of the most popular preachers of the 
day. He retained possession of the building 
until his death, about the year 1829. After 
being occupied for some years as a church, 
under a license from the bishop, it was finall 
sold to the Roman Catholics in the year 1847, 
and is now called St. Joseph’s Church. It is a 
large brick building, capable of accommodating - 
about 2,500 persons, having an enormous gallery - 
at the north end. There was formerly a lofty 
brick tower at the south end, which, showing . 
symptoms of decadence, was lowered nearly to 
the roof of the church about twenty years ago. 

Soho-street and part of Fox-street were laid 
out before 1796. Between that year and 1803 
Great Homer-street was opened as far as Virgil- 
street and Great Nelson-street. Virgil-street 
and Dryden-street are shown on the plan, 
though not built on. About 1790, the curious 
building called Richmond Fair, entering from 
Fox-street, was erected by Mr. Dobb, who built 
and resided in a large house with extensive 
gardens immediately to the east of St. Anne’s 
Church. 

St. Anne-street, in 1785, had not a single 
house. In 1796 nearly the whole of the west 
side, from Springfield-street to Birkett-street, 
was built. ‘Trinity Church was completed in 
the year 1792. It is well situated in a square 

lot of ground, open on all the four sides. 

t is a stone building, standing in the 
orthodox position, west and east, with a 
tower at the west end, and is capable of 
accommodating a large — tion. Its archi- 
tecture, however, is utterly name 4 criticism, 
and strikingly shows the deplorably low state of~ 
the art in Ehenal at that period. Solid as its~. 
appearance might be externally, sixty years have - 
sufficed to manifest its insufficiency, the building - 
being now under process of entire renovation, 
the roof and the upper part of the walls having;- 
to be entirely reconstructed. 

The Olympic Circus, in Christian-street, lat- 
terly called the Queen’s Theatre, was erected 
about the year 1793, for equestrian perform- 
ances, and was for a long time a very popular 
place of resort. 

Christ Church, Hunter-street, was built in 
the year 1797, at the sole expense of Mr. John 
Houghton. Though built of brick, with a 
wooden dome and cupola, there is a certain air. 
of majesty about its aspect, and considerable 
merit in the design. The principal features are » 
bold and striking. The composition presents. 
unity of effect, with sufficient variety in the dis- 
a of the parts. Internally, the church is 

ge and commodious. The two heights of gal- 
leries, however, rather too much resemble the . 
tiers of boxes in a theatre, and the want of height . 
between the galleries, and the rudeness of finish . 
of the upper tier, detract from what would 
otherwise have been a fine interior. 

On the east side of Bolton-street, Copperas-.. 
hill, a large building was erected about 1800, 
which for a long time formed a very conspicuous 
object in this part of the town. It was originally : 
a cotton factory, and was so continued for some 
years. Afterwards it was converted into the 
extensive printing establishment of Messrs. 
Nuttall, Fisher, and Dixon, known by the name 
of the Caxton Printing-office. For many years, 
before the modern system of cheap literature »- 
was heard of, an immense quantity of publica- 
tions printed at this office were circulated in - 
periodical numbers, principally amongst the » 
poor, by means of travelling agents, by which . 


e diversions of the people of Liver- | the proprietors realised an ample fortune, After: - 
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img, successfully carried on for ears, 
the building was unfortunately rvarimace +t sare 
ino 1821, after which! the establishment was 
removed: to London. 

Great: George-street was laid oat before 1785, 
but! was not built on for many years after. The 
east side: was partially built on about 1797. 
Trade being at ee seaman rs a de- 

ression, owing e suspension of cash: pay- 
auth by the bank, and ‘lies war recently beehon 
out, the honses remained empty, to the loss of 
the builders; but the rebellion in Ireland: of 
1798 causing many families to fly for refuge to 
England, created such a demand for houses that 
new house was speedily ocewpied: The 
builder of these houses in Great George-street, 
Mr. Watkinson,.lived to extreme.old age. He 
resided many years in Kensington, and. died 
within a.period comparatively recent. 

In: April, 1801, the scheme for constructing 
the present Exchange-buildings was set on foot, 
and met with a hearty support from the com- 
mereial classes. 

Jt was within the. period of which we are 
now treating that public newsrooms were first 
established in’ Liverpool: Previous to the 
ereetion of the first Exchange, and indeed for 
long afterwards, the merchants met in the open 
street for the transaction of business. For the 
eg of consulting the newspapers, or of 
shelter from the weather, resort was had to the 
coffee-rooms established by individuals, of which 
there were several. One was established in 
Exehange-alley; another at. the hotel at the 
bottom of Lord-street, the last remains of which 
have only just been taken down; a third was 

rovided at the merchants’ coffee-house, Old 
hurchyard. 

In 1797 the Athenseum was projected by Mr. 
Roscoe and other lovers of literature, iad was 
0 in 1799. The design of the building, 


tions.. To'the démands of commerce: an ample 
response was given: new’ docks were rer 
nobls:piles of warehouses erected, an efiective 
pee nm e was gat idening the 
rincipal thoroughfares opening new lines 
of stuieti roma ane 8 of hygiene, as applied 
to the construction of buildings in towns, were 
not, in the latter part of the last century, as 
well understood, or at least did not occupy 
public attention to the same extent as at pre- 
sent. The evils of a damp subsoil, and the vast 
importance of thorough drainage, were: for the 
most part overlooked; yet undoubtedly some 
progress was made. The streets were. better 
aved than they had previously been. An excel- 
font supply of water was provided’ to. every 
house by the establishment. of the water com- 
panies in the year 1800. 
The public taste in architecture, as evinced 
by the buildings ereeted during the period 


very high standard, though there are some 
splendid exceptions. The twenty years from 
1770 to 1790 may be considered as the lowest 
_ of depression in the art of architecture in 
| Liverpool. The churches and chapels built. at 
‘this time were deplorable in their design and 
‘execution. The earlier part of the century had 
| produced the dignified and classical designs of 
old: St. George’s Chureh, the light and elegant 
campanile of St. Thomas’s, and the noble dome 
of St. Paul’s. The twenty years just alluded to 
could produce nothing better in church archi- 
tecture than the burlesque Gothic of St. John’s, 
the bald nakedness of Trinity, or the humble 
brickwork of St. James’s.. The. Dissenting 
chapels were not worse than the churches, 
simply because no attempt whatever at design 
was made. Plain brick walls, with semi- 
circular - headed. windows, and an enormous 
roof in a single span, were the characteristics of 








though unpretending, is not devoid of character | nearly all. The octagon chapel in Paradise- 


and merit. Its principal fault is a degree of | 
Fe in the fagade and feebleness in the 


The Lyceum, in Bold-street, arose out of the 
requirements of the Liverpool Library, which 
was first.established in 1754. For some time it 
occupied premises in John-street, but, its im- 
portance increasing, additional accommodation 
was required. A plan was a toe of issuin 
shares for the erection of a building whic 
should.combine:a newsroom, library, and coffee- 
room. Land was purchased at the bottom of 
Bold-street, and competition plans were adver- 
tised for: The choice fell on Mr. Harrison, of 
Chester, from whose designs the present struc- 
ture was erected.. Although it would not be 
difficult to criticise some portions of the 
exterior, yet, on the whole, it is a noble and 
effective design; and well adapted for its in- 
tended purpose: The: interior, both of the 
newsroom and library, is especially worthy of 
notice: the latter, which had its protot 
doubtless in the Radcliffe Library, at Oxford, is 
a model of arrangement and convenience within 
amoderate' extent. Bold-street, at this time, 
was entirely built up on the west side, but on 
the:east there was still much open ground. 

j The new — of Toxteth-park had not, 

own: to 1803, made any ve at progress. 
Although the streets wait of Mis-stesh rete 
mapped out as far south as Northumberland- 
street, yet the houses were few and far between. 
Parliament-street only extended eastward as far 
asthe stone quarry, now St. James’s Cemetery. 
nee this, the boundary between Toxteth-park 
and Liverpool was indicated by a hedge and 
footpath. Edgehill had its summit crowned 
with a cluster of houses, looking over their 
gardens. and green fields beyond, to the distant 
town 


On the whole, the eighteen years, the rapid 
survey of which we have just completed, form a 
very important. chapter in the architectural pro- 

the town. It may be looked upon as 
the transitional period from the quiet, semi- 
raral, country town—in which crooked streets 
and narrow thoroughfares were of little conse- 
quence, the access to n fields being short 
and easy—to the crowded commercial mart, the 
rolling tide of whose business demands spacious 
avenues for its flux and reflux, and the rious 


poverty which it attracts from all quarters 
requiring special attention to. sanitary regula- 








street is the only exception to this general 
classification, and fully deserves to shine out 
from the general darkness for whatever merit 
the design may claim. After the year 1790, a 
manifest. improvement is visible in the style of 
our buildings, and the dawn of a brighter day 
for architecture begins to appear. The new 
facades on the west side of Castle-street, a few 
years earlier than this, gave the first indications 
of improved taste. The-town-hall, the interior 
of which was burnt in 1795, and restored about 
1797, with the dome, which dates from 1802, 
exhibits very great. advancement both in design 
and. execution. The other public buildings 
erected between 1790 and 1803, such as the 
Atheneum, Lyceum, and Theatre Royal, are 
much superior to anything of the kind pre- 
viously erected. The. places of worship were 
not much improved until alater period. Private 
houses were externally mere masses of brick, 
with holes cut out for windows ; and the design 
of a doorcase which happened to be in vogue 
amongst builders at the time usually runs 
through a whole street or more. Shops were 
usually distinguished by a projecting bow win- 
dow, with a very flat curve, divided into a 
multiplicity of small squares.. Plate-glass: was 
scarce and dear, and had not yet been applied to 
shop-windows, and the meretricious aid of 
compo had not yet been put in requisition to 
vamp up rottenness and decay, and to give to 
our streets that jaunty air of vulgar pretence 
which is too much the characteristic of our 
modern great thoroughfares. Hence the town 
acquired what it has. never yet been able to 
shake off—an aspect of dingy sombreness, almost 
amounting to meanness, which is only relieved 
by. the busy bustling crowds which throng its 
avenues. ‘This somewhat mean appearance is 
increased by the lowness. of the houses, which, 
except in a few. of the leading thoroughfares, 
are never more than three stories above the 
pavement. The character thus stamped upon 
the architecture of the town, and which partly 
arises from the nature of the building materials 
employed, will probably never be entirely eradi- 
cated. The picturesque has never. been an 
attribute of architecture of Liverpool: the 
magnificent we may probably aspire to. In this 


direction the Exchange quadrangle, designed.in; swamp.of “ Moor Fields,” a 


1803, gave the greatest impulse of any bui 
ever erected in Liverpool down to the time of 
St. George’s-hall. 


under consideration, will not bear testing by a: 


ISLINGTON, NOW AND THEN. 
Isuaneron has its: “ Directory;” a stout ; 
haatthpoe lnggndadthon* Gems tide?" anata 


Islingtons 

563 and 1854,” by J. Dacres Devlin; a 
although we intend one day to give our own, 
view of this extraordinary and important part 
of Monster London, we may in the meanwhih 
give our readers the advantage of the sketch in; 
question. Of the care towed on the 
“Directory” itself we should have: spoken 
more positively, if the pe jaa had not omitted 
the names and addresses of two out of the three 
— surveyors with whom Islington is pro. 
vided. 


a there is “‘a Glance at the Isli 





With this year’s “Directory” is given, for 
the first time, a map. of the district, by which 
can be seen at a glance the populous manifesta- 


\tion of the-place, in its roads, streets, and other 
| evidences of growth; while we have before-us, 


“Old London” and its suburbs; and looki 
on these representations in proximity with eac 
other, we cannot: but marvel the more at the 
extraordinary differences exhibited between the 
two scenes—the wide-spread display of house 
accommodation which the map of our own time 
suggests to the mind, and the almost positive 
absence; as regards Islmgton, of anything whieh 
may be considered as “town,” on the ancient 
engraving: 

And, yet, something may be: discovered, even 
on this map of the “ London and Westminster” 
of the year 1563, which may be supposed to 
mark at least the site of this same “ Iseldone”— 
for so the place is called in that celebrated 
ancient record, “ Domesday Book.” 

Stow, one of the first both in time and ability 
of our London historians, some forty or fifty 
years after the date of this old map, mentions a 


even as we are now writing, a very rare — of 








way, “turning without the gate [Newgate 
ina Smithfield, and through orl into om 
part north ;” and so, taking this hint, and using 
the map of 1563 as a guide; let us now 

the eye from Newgate onward into Smithfield 
and. then into Clerkenwell, and beyond the 
church far across the open fields, in the requisite 
northern direction, and a small cluster of houses 
may be traced, lying. out against the hilllike 
margin of the picture; a few other houses, 
scattered. still more east; while rising behind, 
and much overtopping any of these buildings.in 
appearance, is what, probably, is intended: to 
represent Canonbury Tower, as. it then. was+8' 
castellated mansion, which, in the: Catholic. age 
of England, was used as the: country residence 
of the priors of St. Bartholomew, when. there 
was.a priory where now stands the hospital: of 
that name. 

The place.so denoted on. the map may be this 
—the palace of the Prior, or a church, or 
neither one nor other, but something else: still 
Islington. itself must be meant; and in this 
belief we shall leave: that tall, square-topped 
erection—whatever may. have been its purpose-~ 
standing harmlessly where it stands, far, far, 
the Rmeennnenes, 4 and make ony way: 
into. London again, by getting as quickly.as 
poml to the quarter which is now so well 

nown asthe “City-road.” 

Forward, then, and still more forward we pro- 
ceed in our proposed route, but, nevertheless, 
find no. “ New River,” nor yet. the “ Angel,” 
at Islington; but, as we now begin to tum 
obliquely towards the spot of our immediate 
destination, three windmills appear in the fields; 
while there is still. ‘“ Windmill-street ” skirt- 
ing the lower portion of the eastern side of the 
City-road, and thus, as it were, vouching for the 
truthfulness of the ancient map-makers, this 
brotherhood. of t:e windmills giving, doubt- 
lessly, such appellation to the thoroughfare. 

On our right, close to. the spacious roadway 
we have now at last. got. upon, lies the manor- 
honee - the dinlgies, aol os e map, “ Fins- 

ourt,” “Fins elde” s 
pe Be, out forse i po northward 0 
this road; while from. the south verge of this: 


“fyelde” descends or falls. the | ‘‘marish,” oF 
rtion . 


| which was to be seen so late as during the second 


| 


a 


decennial of the present century. 
* Trounce, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane. 





new edition of this is now' before us.* Aga. 
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Thus, 300 years gta be ae: less— 
put the greater the difference the further we go 
back—Islington iar ge in the ar: a 
, though, no doubt, always a pretty vi : 
0 beeen much beloved of, an sootishdih 
by, the Londoners, as it still is, notwith- 
standing it is no longer in the fields, and can 
number its thousands of houses, and inhabitants 
of those houses, and also_ has its share in legis- 
lating for the country at large in our National 
Parliament ; and even, like royalty itself, is 
ssessed of a “park”’—a park, now so essen- 
tial, since the green fields have been almost 
obliterated from every part of the entire parish. 
Yet have we indications of the ambitious and 
improving spirit of Islington at a period long 
antecedent to the present—evidence of a far 
earlier germination of the endeavour to be some- 
thing; and not permit even lusty London to-win 
all the importance to itself. 

This fact may be gathered plainly enough 
from what Hall says <a -his ‘“ Chronicles,” a 
still earlier collector than Stow. He, in record- 
ing the-events of the fifth year of the reign of 
ie VIII. says :— 

‘Before this time the inhabitants of the towns 
about London, as Iseldon, Hoxton, Shoreditch, 
and others, had so enclosed the common fields 
with hedges and ditches, that neither the young 
men of the city might shoot, nor the ancient 

walk for their pleasure in those fields, 
bat that either their bows and arrows were 
taken away or broken, or the honest persons 
arrested or indicted, saying “that no Londoner 
ought to go out of the city, but in the high- 

8.” 


thas, then, these dwellers in the: northern 
suburbs of London had to fight for their fields, 
if not for their “ homes,” early in the sixteenth 
century, resolutely enclosing them with hedge 
and ditch, that the freebooting city apprentices 
5 be debarred from injuring such property 
~those fields, perhaps, nourishing the choicest 
medicinal herbs; or, as it may have beeu, only 
the coarser products of corn, or the pea and 
broad bean. 

The Londoners, however, being so much the 
stronger—stronger a thousand-fold than all 
Hoxton, Shoreditch, and Islington combined,— 
and might making the right in this case, as it often 
does: in others—would not be confined within 
their own walls, or to the “highways” of the 
adjacent district: so at the cry of “Shovels and 
Fae ! shovels and spades!” a wild gathering of 
the younger citizens took place ; and then hurry- 
ing beyond the city boundaries, a thorough mani- 
festation of that which is now called “physical 
force” was the result, every enclosure being 
broken through, and ditches levelled or filled up, 
so that, as our authority further states, “ every- 
thing was made plain, such was the diligence of 
these workmen !” 

_ Having in this way so far overmastered all 
impediments, the Londoners themselves began 
now to fence off, for their own purposes, por- 
tions of the land so thrown open, and formed 
gardens, and “built many fair summer-houses, 
such as,” observes Stow, moralising upon these 
procee » “betray the vanity of men’s minds, 
much nnhke the disposition of the ancient 
citizens, who delighted in building hospitals 
and almshouses for the poor, and therein both 
employed their wits and spent their wealth in 
et of the common commodity of this 
city.” 

But, withal, may not the worthy Stow be 
somewhat too severe in these strictures, and 
this rash anxiety of the- population of the City 
to get beyond its “London Wall” bounds, be 
solely the result of the impulsive outpouring of 
its growth, and thus more room was essential, 
come it from whence it would? Hence, there- 
fore, Hoxton, Shoreditch, and “ Finsbury 
Fyelde,” and the “town of Islington,” must be 
made, as it were, to shake hands more familiarly 

ever; and then, as the necessary result of 
these friendly recognitions, a still closer connec- 
tion has since been formed, till now the wion is 
neem that the Polygamist City has fairly 
and. fully espoused each and all of these fair 
demoiselles; so that, to finish the story, in. call- 
mg either place by its own distinctive name, the 
might be—Lady Hoxton-London, Lady 


sister wives, and as such, the most to be 
honoured, in having her maiden name thus set 
forth in larger type. 
Take any of the modern maps of London, 
and the truth of what has just been stated will 
be perceived at a glance, even as the contrary is 
as readily discoverable in the map of 1563. 
Open any such map, and lo! the whole scene is 
town—houses, all closely-clustered houses, with- 
out show of a single bit of green—not to speak 
of fields, for even Copenhagen-fields are no 
longer fields, but brick, and mortar, and tiles, 
and the hidden region of deep sewers, to be 
filled with all nastiness! for there the great 
Cattle Market—not of Islington nor of the 
“City ” alone, but of the whole metropolis, will 
be held in a very short’ time, and no longer 
butter-cups and daisies be allowed to peep forth 
from under the heavy tread of the dirty-footed 
drover or butcher-purchaser. 
* 2% * % * 
In 1563 what was Islington? A wild ex- 
panse of hill and dale, though, doubtless, 
a beautiful wild; but, now, what does this 
Islington map of the present year testify? 
Houses — all houses, along and about that 
now much misnamed place, the “City-road;” 
and houses, too, on all other “‘ roads,” and in 
all well-know localities, however sylvan may be 
the diverse appellations of these places, or. other- 
wise uncharacteristic of a numerous population. 
Thus there are houses—and these in plenitude— 
on each side of the Regent’s Canal; houses 
accompanying the Shoreditch division line-of the 
New North-road ; houses all about the Down- 
ham-road; at the Rosemary Branch ; along b 
the Hackney partitioning of the Southeate-road, 
at Ball’s-pond ;” at Newington-green ; here and 
there, on the route of the “ Green-lanes,” con- 
tiguous ‘to the Newington run of the “New 


neighbours upon house, and street leads te 
street ; while, throughout all the great thorough- 
fare, omnibuses, hacks, and cabs are constantly 
Lonny: | and repassing on their passenget jour- 
neys, the railway carriages being equa ? not 
still more actively employed ; and to all which 
bustle may be added the constant presence of 
pvp er carts aa light w ns, as 4 
the more interesting display of the carriages 0: 
the’ wealthier classes, 

Such, then, is the contrast, as set forth in as 
concise a manner as possible, between this 
populous and proud Islington of the present 
period, and the Islington of three hundred 
years ago. 


THE ROYAL PANOPTICON. 


An “Inquirer” wonders, with. reference) to 
the last sentence of our notice.of the Panopticon, 
if we have reason fordoubting that the directors 
will efficiently use the means at their command. If 
the truth must betold,:we are not very ine 
in expecting that they will, but hope for the co 
We would not mar what was intended to be a 
=. to the architect éf the building last 
week by any fault-finding addressed to the 
direction, or we might have commented on the 
manner in which, up to this time, they have 
failed to make good their asserted intentions. 
The opening had been postponed, not month 
after month, but quarter after quarter, to the 
great loss, of course, of the shareholders ; and 
when they did open it, and had filled the building 
with visitors, they failed to produce a single 
illustration of their purpose, although they. had 
proposed an address by Lord John Manners, 
and an exhibition of optical illusions. Of the 
actual omission of these on that occasion.we 
are not complaining; but, as indications of. a 
want of proper management, or, indeed, of any 

















itch-London, Lady Istixeton-Lonpon ; 
she, the latter, being the handsomest of these 





‘least of the ground so enclosed, house closely 


River ;” a College at Highbury ; a “ Crescent” 


in another part of Highbury ; arapid sprinkling | 


of handsome villas throughout the whole range | 
of the Hornsey-road ; proud regiments of streets | 
near Grove-road ; almshouses—the “ Whitting- | 
ton,” close upon Highgate, the furthest we can 
go in that direction ; a park, called “Tuffnell- 
park,” on the western verge of the map, where 
the parish of St. Pancras is now become a 
neighbour; while-another park, the “ Albert,” 
on the opposite or eartern side of the parish, 
and much more spacious, is also being at present 
actively mooted; a large prison, not for Islington 
alone, but the City, not far from the first-named 
iece of imparked land ; the intended New Cattle 
arket, adjacent to the prison—the Park, | 
Cambden,and Ramsbury roads only a ; 
the Great Northern Railway passmg across the 
south-western angle of this market, and having 
a long tunnel, too, there, because of the height | 
of the ground. Then, east of this tunnel, and | 
on the eastern side of the Caledonian-road, is | 
another prison, the far-famed, so called, “Model” | 
one of Pentonville; and next comes the “‘ Sta-| 
tion” known as the Caledonian, an extensive | 
range of building belonging to another railway, | 
the North London; and near to this station, | 
diverging westward and eastward from the 
Caledonian-road, fine streets beyond number 
extend, and a handsome new church js seen, | 
and a beautifal square, opening before this | 
chureh, in befitting companionship. And, getting 
still further round, is a large tile-making esta- 
blishment ; and next is observed another tunnel 
of the Great Northern Railway ; and afterwards 
the terminus of the same railway, the magnifi- 
cent King’s-cross Station—King’s-cross, close 
to Battle-bridge, the entire of this neighbourhood 
being far in the fields in the map of 1563, and 
even within the last 100 years. 

From Battle-bridge the remainder of our 
circuit is now an easy accomplishment; for, 
being here, we come at once upon what is called 
the Pentonville Hill-road, which stretches 
directly eastward, dividing Islington from 
Clerkenwell,and leading right on to the “‘Angel,” 
where the City-road and the road we have just 
parted with unite; and thus we return to the 
very spot whence we started on this tour of 
observation. 

Now, the tracing thus given measures in all 
about six square miles ; and over no portion of 
this extensive space is the human habitation 
absent to the sight; but in the greater half at 
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the shareholders with considerable alarm. 
anything like a proper return on the mon 
which has been spent here is looked for, a very 
different course must be pursued. “Where the 
fault lies we need not now say ; but if indiscreet 
“friends” of the establishment lead us to 
speak, they may, perhaps, induce an unsatis- 
factory statement. 


management whatever, they must be viewed by 
ay 





IMPROVED DWELLINGS FOR THE 
LABOURING CLASSES ON ‘THE CON- 
TINENT. 

Tue following account of instances in which 
the example of improved dwellings for the 
working classes set by Great Britain a 
followed on the Continent, has been transmi 
from Florence, by Mr. H Roberts, to the 
Society for improving the Condition of the 
Labouring Classes. 

Geneva.—In a fine open situation, near the 
new English church, and almost opposite the 
Orphan Asylum, a model house has been built 
by an association of ten gentlemen, and was 
opened last spring. It is five stories high, the 
front on the ground floor being np 


' shops: the four floors above, which are divi 
| by a central corridor, and approached by a 


spacious staircase, contain accommodation for 
sixteen families, some having two and some 
three rooms, with suitable conveniences. 

The roof, which is flat, commands a magnifi- 
cent view of the lake and of Mont Blanc. 

A wash-house and laundry, recently added at 
the back, appear to be on so expensive-a scale, 
that it is to be feared they will cause some 
diminution of the satisfactory return which the 
rents have yielded on the cost of the dwellings 
and shops. Such a result must be much re- 
gretted, if it should impede this or other asso- 
ciations in effecting those contemplated im- 
provements which here, as well as in most large 
and increasing towns, are greatly required. 

At Turin, the building of model houses has 
been much discussed; and, under the direction 
of a commission, or committee, appointed by 
the municipal authorities, a plan has been re- 
cons prepared by Signor Peeco, which con- 
templates a pile of building about 200 feet in 
length by 190 feet in depth, externally, with a 
spacious internal quadrangle, surrounded ‘by 
galleries which give access to the separate 
tenements. These consist of 600 rooms, arranged 
for the accommodation of 200 families. 
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The ground-floor is proposed to be occupied 
as shops, connected with a Mezzanine floor ; 
above which are four stories constructed with 
vaulted floors, and an attic or garret in the roof, 
making in the whole seven stories, together 
about 65 feet in height. 

The erection of such a building will be in 
unison with the enlightened spirit of improve- 
ment which is so manifest in the capital of a 

ingdom in most respects greatly in advance of 
the rest of Italy. 

At Genoa, the improvement of the dwellings 
of the working classes has been brought under 
the consideration of the public authorities, and 
as in few cities is it more obviously needed, it 
— be hoped that steps for its accomplishment 

ill be shortly taken, notwithstanding the 
difficulty of obtaining ground. 

In Florence, a society consisting of share- 
holders, and presided over by the Marquis 
Torrigiani, obtained in 1849, from the corpora- 
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tion, in the new and most healthy quarter of 
the city, between the Piazza Maria Antonia and 
the Fortezza da Basso, a very eligible, insulated 
site, containing about 4,800 square yards, at a 

reatly reduced rent, redeemable for the free- 
hold at a sum equal to 120/. 

On this spot a building of three stories in 
height, of a neat and very suitable elevation, 
was completed in November, 1852, from the 
design and under the direction of Signor Enrico 
Guidotti. Its external dimensions are 344 feet 
6 inches, by 126 feet 3 inches: it is divided, 
internally, by five parallel courts, each 60 feet 
6 inches by 27 feet 9 inches, connected together 
by a series of archways one story in height, 
which form a continued line through the centre 
of the building, and, having open iron gates, 
cause an uninterrupted circulation of air through 
the courts, whilst they are kept distinct, and at 
the same time convenient access is afforded for 
the removal of refuse, &c. 


UA 





The pile of building, as shown by the plan, is 
divided into twelve sections : dick has its own 
stone staircase, and together they provide 101 
tenements, besides twelve stores or warehouses, 
and a large bakehouse. 

The tenements differ in size, and consist of 
sets of two, three, four, and five rooms, gene- 
rally larger than those in the London model 
houses. Each set has a communication with 
one of the internal courts, where wells for the 
supply of water, and stone troughs for washing, 
are provided. Each compartment of four and 
five rooms has, in addition, an underground 
cellar : every set of rooms has one of them fitted 
up as a kitchen, with fireplace, and also its own 

oset. The living and bed rooms have no fire- 

laces. The height of the rooms is from 10 to 
1 feet. The basement, or cellar story, and 
the ground-floor, are arched with brick: the 
upper floors and roof are of the ordinary con- 
struction. 
= the 101 pe rire oo —-> 

e aggregate, 500 individuals, including chil- 
dren. The statistical accounts nrg d the 
society show that the tenants are engaged in the 
following occupations :—One grinder, one coal- 
seller, one coffechouse-keeper, five shoemakers, 
two hatters, six coachmen, five needlewomen, 

t servants, three smiths, five porters, three 
ers’ men, two gardeners, four custodes, one 
carver, three washerwomen, four carpenters, two 
booksellers, one flaxdresser, one butcher’s man, 
one soldier, three masons, one goldsmith, four 
ioners, two old-clothesmen, one fishmonger, 
ve tailors, two stonecutters, three writers, five 
brokers, two hospital-servants, two cigar-sellers, 
three street-sweepers, two printers, four silk- 
weavers, one turner, one varnisher, and one 
glazier. 

The average of the daily wages of the above 
artizans, &c. is equal to ae rd English money. 
_ The tenements are subdivided in the follow- 
ing manner :—Twenty-two sets of five rooms, 
the annual rent of which is from 6/. to 8/. per 
set ; fifty-one sets of four rooms, from 4/. to 6/. 
9 set; fourteen sets of three rooms, from 

-10s.to 32. per set; fourteen sets of two rooms, 
from 1/. 10s, to 2/. per set; making 101 sets in 
the whole. 

These rents are considered to be about one- 
third less than are generally paid by the same 
class of persons in Florence: there is no diffi- 
culty, therefore, in selecting from the applicants 
such as present satisfactory testimonials of 
character ; and as, in accordance with the usual 
custom of the place, all the rents are paid six 
months in advance, the society is secure from 

loss by the defalcation of tenants. 

he outlay on the building, including the di- 
rection of the works, and keeping the accounts, 
&c. amounted to about 9,400/. sterling, of which 





the cost of the building was 93°33 per cent. 
the architect, 4 per cent.; legal expenses, 
0°84 per cent.; general expenses, 1°83 per cent. 

The annual income derived from the rents, 
exclusive of unoccupied apartments, of the 
ground-rent (redeemable at 4 per cent.), of the 
taxes, superintendence, keeping in order, and 
repairs, amounts to 470/. Hb which is equal 
to 5 per cent. on the outlay. 

The Marquis Torrigiani, who takes great in- 
terest in the society, and has kindly communi- 
cated the above details, became, during his visit 
to the Great Exhibition, 1851, acquainted with 
the Streatham-street and George-street model 
houses: he states that the whole of the im- 
proved or model houses in Florence has had a 
similar effect to that which has been found in 
other places,—in obliging the proprietors gene- 
rally of houses occupied by the working classes 
to improve, and render them more fit for human 
habitations. 

The enlightened example set by the corpora- 
tion of Florence in encouraging this undertaking, 
by granting a most eligible site on such liberal 
terms, deserves much commendation. It would 
be followed with advantage elsewhere ; and will 
in many ways, doubtless, more than compensate 
for the pecuniary sacrifice. 

We learn from Galignani that in Stockholm, 
the plan for building model houses for the 
labouring classes, beyond the “fortifications,” 
is being vigorously carried out by a private 
company, beginning with 270 two-story houses 
in nine blocks, which will be surrounded with 

den ground, &c. The rents will be expended 
in providing additional accommodation of the 
same kind. And that at Mulhausen, the Society 
for Erecting Houses for the Working Classes 
has finisnea the i100 houses which it had de- 
cided to erect this year. The expense appears 
to be as follows :—First class house, with cellar, 
four or five rooms, and garden, 2,800 f.; inferior 
description of house, but still with four or five 
rooms, and garden, 2,500 f.; second class house, 
with small cellar, three or four rooms, and 
garden, 1,850 f. 








Patent Rattway Joint Cuarr.—We have already 
noticed Norris’s patented plan of casting iron-joint 
chairs on the line itself, after the rails are laid end to 
end, by fixing an iron mould to the joints, which 
forms a temporary chair, so that no interruption is 
caused to the traffic on the line. The patentee is now 
casting chairs on this principle near to the Walsall 
station of the South Staffordshire Railway. The 
metal to form the chair is melted in a small portable 
cupola furnace. ‘Trains, it is said, may pass over the 
rails with perfect safety, even while the chair is red- 
hot. Provision for expansion and contraction is 
made at every third or fourth joint. The cost is said 
to be no more than that of other chairs, except the 
rovalty. 


A SANITARY CONTRAST. 


Some forty years since a relative of the 
writer’s expended a considerable fortune in the 
erection of a monster manufactory upon the 
banks of the Thames. The inhabitants of the 
opposite bank, alive ¢hen to sanitary considera. 
tions, headed by the bishop, interfered, and the 
result, though satisfactory, doubtless, to the 
alarmists, was fatal to the enterprizing pro- 
jector. Ruined by this sanitary “ caveat,” he 
emigrated with his family to one of the western 
states of the Union, and upon the spot where 
he settled, then but sparely provided with 
neighbours, there now stands one of the largest 
and most flourishing cities in the States. Of 
this city his son is a prosperous and enterprizi 
citizen, and has for many years carried on his 
paternal manufactory on a truly American scale, 
A few years ago the town-council, awakening to 
the direful pope of stinks, determined 
upon ousting the whole of their malperpetrati 
fellow citizens from the urban limits, = 
amongst the condemned again figured the 
manufactory to which I allude. Its owner, like 
our English owners, determined, if might be, to 
hold his: own, anon betakes him to the sages of 
the law, when, strange to say, upon consulting 
precedents, the umquhile case of his own father 
was the very first quoted against him. Upon 
this he was fain to yield—ha pily as much to 
his own advantage as that of his co-citizens, 
Now to the fever-stills which thickly dot this 
metropolis, the manufacture of which I have 
been speaking is as the distillation of lavender 
to the steam of a ist’s area when he is 
cooking black-draughts. But I beseech your 
readers to complete the contrast. London, 
solicitous, even in the days of Lord Cochrane’s 
lamps, to breathe the air as heaven gave it, and 
now, when every little ragged urchin, with his 
small remains of nasal consciousness, can pick 
you out phosphuretted hydrogen from amo 
the wits 4 smell of his mother’s rag 
with the accuracy of a Davy, alas! altogether 
listless. And again, London, apes 9 hilan- 
thropic, progressive, distanced in an e A vay: 
regard for its own health by a Transatlantic city 
of twenty-five years’ standing! Let them not 
be ashamed to say, “Here is a people to whom 
one might well be proved to belong, energetic 
above all others in the pursuit of wealth, yet 
refusing to subject to Mammon the souls and 
bodies of its citizens; and here, the boasted 
metropolis of the world, which has heaped upon 
the marshy banks of a polluted estuary (the 
common sewer and, at the same time, aqueduct 
of a people as numerous as that which occupies 
the whole area of Pennsylvania) every abominable 
filthiness within the compass of man’s devilry 
amidst the homes of its children.” Why inour 
day even bishops and archbishops are content to 
be poisoned without remonstrance, and under the 
very nose of Government (heavens! if we hada 
Government with a nose): over against that drear 
abode of the condemned, Millbank Penitentiary, 
to say nothing of others, is one of the vilest 
nuisances that ever wafted its poisonous breath 
to human lungs,—the Lambeth bone-boiler’s. 
aay the last visitation of cholera this man’s 
name became almost a by-word of infamy, yet 
still the human murder goes on me un- 
rebuked. I have often, when the wind has set 
across the river, fairly run for it to escape the 
sickening overpowering reek as I have passed 
along Millbank. How the health of the poor 
prisoners is affected is known to the Govern- 
ment—known to us all,—yet still the deadly 
trade is permitted, and here, as elsewhere, the 
wrongdoers on unheeded, unrebuked, un- 
mastered. Cholera will again come and go, 
after. a wordy paragraph or two in a daily paper, 
a faint remonstrance from some poor Vi 
sufferer, all will go on again as before,— 


“‘ If not as merry as a marriage-bell, 
Yet cheered full often by the neighbouring knell.” 


Sir, the. day must’ come when these things 
can no longer be. If we would maintain our 
er among the nations, thew and sinew, 

ealth and vigour must not much longer be left 
at the mercy of every commercial poisoner. 
Again, of what avail all your painful strivings 
after an educated populace, if, ere maturity bas 
let fall the seeds of experience, death is ever 
beckoned wantonly in, and in a moment strikes 
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down in full bloom the plant of your cunning 
and patient culturing? Sisyphus’ labour this, 

d in which you hope to distance the 
nations! A harvest gathered in and eaten, and 
nothing remaining of it to fill the hand of the 
sower! Orphan generations! Youth without 


traditions ! Manhood without experience ! 
Broken circles! A task in which all has to be 
begun again! But I forbear: in a future letter 


{ may, with your permission, point out a few 
measures of sanitary reform which, under an 
unconstitutional government, would be assured] 
entered upon and despatched : at present, 
repeat, ‘* Nox ApEst.” 








PUBLIC HOUSES. 


As the term denotes, these establishments are 
open for public accommodation, and the law 
makes it imperative on the owners holdin 
licence, to give hospitality ; besides that, it im- 
poses on them other duties not of an agreeable 
nature, such as billeting soldiers, receiving the 
bodies of suicides, &c. ; they are restrained from 
receiving customers during divine service, but 
are forced to admit them at other times; they 
are heavily amerced for suffering brawls or bad 
characters to congregate; and (will it be 
credited ?) they are subject also to serious 
penalties for adulterating liquors! What an 
arduous office the publican has to perform! And 
still, sabe Kbeientieg all this, we find these 
houses increasing every year, until at length 
they number in England and Wales 61,040 as 
having spirit licence; and including those 
licensed for the sale of beer only, they amount 
to 101,953 ; being 7x excess of any other trade, 
and averaging against the whole population in 
ratio of one public-house for every 120 
souls ! 

This being the case, the importance of the 
subject cannot be overestimated. A recent 
article alluded to the extraordinary increase in 
the new suburban districts, and to the cause 
thereof; but who can explain how so many are 
sustained, and wherefore the licensing authori- 
ties continue to sanction them ? 

- For a new house, it is necessary, in the first 
lace, to show that it is required in the neigh- 
bourhood ; and here is the difficulty—indeed it 
is a delicate point, and of such nicety, that none 
but the six gentlemen (three of them vestrymen 
and three magistrates) can judge of the matter 
or have any discretion init. A case or two may 
show how incomprehensible the system is to the 
uninitiated. In a short street near Chalk-farm, 
‘where there were two public-houses, a third had 
been carried on as a beer-shop for ten years. The 
owner applied yearly during that time to the 
licensing vestry for a spirit-licence, but was re- 
; when lo! a vestryman takes a corner 
house within ten doors, pulls it down and re- 
models it; he bs is application on the 
next licensing-day, and of course he gets it! 
Well may this last congratulate himself that he 
‘is not as others are, nor like this publican. 

Again the same man builds another imposing 
‘corner house at a short distance off, in a new 
street; for which he is in like manner applying 
for a licence ; and no doubt will get it. But 
‘to complete the climax, another vestryman took 
a beer-shop, got it licensed, and then bought 
the lease of a second beer-shop not 50 yards 
‘from his own, and he likewise let that to 
another vestryman at 80/. a year (the house 
being worth 50/.) on condition that on getting 
his licence the rent is to be 100/. a year, and the 
premium 1,0007. / 

Look at the enormous prices paid or to be 
paid, and then consider the competition! How 
can it tell! Verily there must be some in- 
serutable way to profit more beneficial than 1d. 
per pot on what the brewer supplies. 

these men stand their ground,—the 
houses are radiant of gas. As the day declines 
the sound of music is heard; the illumination 
Outside indicating a feast of lanterns, lures the 
wanderer in: thus the devious 

€vening’s walk of the mechanic is arrested, the 
—_ a in fer 6 lunar lamps; the 

bvelry, perchance the song, engrosses his mid- 
night hour—he then reels home, constrained to 
et six, and pay his homage to the “ garish 


This is the poetry of the matter to the poor 


man—the prose comes in the morning with an 
empty pocket, but a full and throbbing head— 
it were well if no hearts remained at home to 
palpitate. Alas! that is too frequently the 
sequel of the tale. 
o illustrate the caprice of the licensing 
row, one more case may be cited; it isa 
ard one, and yet there are many nearly as bad. 
A beershop proprietor for twelve years kept 
his house open, in a rather remote position. At 
length the gen suburb reached it. Year 
by year had he applied in vain for the coveted 
diploma—other competitors, and more favoured, 
circumvented him ; and these houses just sprun 
up ie of them actually uot roofed in), acquire 
the licence, and that, too, solely on the ground 
“ that they were required in the neighbourhood.” 
102,000 public-houses for twelve millions of 
eople! How many churches are there? The 
tter are built at an enormous national cost, 
and yet do not accommodate one-half of the 
population—the former are supported by volun- 
tary contributions, and suffice for all at once. 
The fact is startling, and ought to excite the 
earnest attention of Government. Whether that 
attention is bestowed on the subject which its 
importance demands, is the question. Are these 
laces of rendezvous, of universal and habitual 
Intercourse, at all regarded, except as sources 
of revenue? Is the quality of the beverage 
vended ever checked or tested? or are the 
proper guarantees for good management duly 
secured ? These are points which concern the 
eat moralists of Exeter-hall, and until they 
irect their efforts towards the reformation of 
white slaves ag of bad habitudes, of abject 
condition, and of neglect), a¢ home, chancellors 
of the exchequer and finance committees, find- 
ing them promotive of revenue, in the principal 
branches of beer, spirits, and tobacco (producing 
each its five millions a year), will not interfere 
with them. QuonDaM. 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Ipswich-—The committee appointed by the 
—* for the purpose of oo terms 
with the present proprietors of the different 
waterworks of this town have at length agreed 
upon terms with the proprietors, and these now 
await the sanction of the town council. The 
sum of 21,500/. it is said, will be given to the 
corporation for their interest, and an open com- 
pany formed, consisting of about 10/. shares, 
and bound to give, at a fixed price, an ample 
and continued supply, at high pressure, through- 
out the town. 

Aylesbury.—Several tenders for re-seating St. 
Mary’s Church have been received by the com- 
mittee, and the lowest tender, we are informed, 
is that of Messrs. Young and Co. of Oxford, 
who have proposed to execute the works at the 
sum of 885/. being under the lowest of the 
other tenders by 1687. 10s. 

Northampton.—The Marquis of Northampton 
has presented to the Architectural Society of 
the Archdeaconry of Northampton all the dupli- 
cates of works of architectural and archeological 
art from the library of Castle Ashby. 

Farringdon.—A. number of hands have been 
employed preparing the necessary apparatus for 
warming and lighting the church here, anda 
large excavation is now made at the north side 
for the erection of the furnace and other neces- 
sary works. : 

Oxford.—The ancient church of St. Michael 
has been restored and re-pewed. A sum of 
1,500/. according to the local Journal, having been 
contributed for the purpose, Mr. Street, the 
diocesan architect, furnished a design for the 
restoration of the church, and Mr. Long, of 
Witney, builder, was employed to carry it out. 
In the progress of the work, some portions of 
the church were found to be in so dilapidated a 
state that it was deemed necessary to rebuild 
them, and this has consequently increased the 
expense. The old and decayed roof, beneath 
which was a whitewashed ceiling, has been 
removed, and a new roof, ribbed and covered 
with Minton’s tiles, has been substituted. 
Nearly the whole of the chancel has been re- 
built, and the roof of this is prepared for deco- 
ration and painting at a future time. The old 
pews, which were of a great height, have been 





abolished, and the low uniform sittings, in plain 


oak, have been substituted. The chancel is 
fitted up with stalls, the poey heads of which 
have been carved by Messrs. Margetts and 
Eyles, of Oxford. ‘the church is paved with 
inton’s tiles, and the chancel with glazed 
encaustic tiles, B ongarvony by the manufacturer, 
Mr. Minton. The chancel is separated by a 
carved oak screen, and there is a similar screen 
to the north. The altar-piece is composed of 
marble and alabaster, and in consequence of the 
great elevation of the altar by so many steps, 
the reredos, according to the Journal, destroys 
in a great measure the effect of the painted 
eastern window, which was presented by the 
undergraduates of Exeter College. This wmdow 
has figures representing our Saviour, the Virgi 
Mary, St. John, St. Peter, St. Paul, and St. 
Michael. The old stained glass which was in 
different parts of the church before its restora- 
tion, has been re-set in an ornamental border at 
the expense of Mr. Street, the architect, and 
now a window on the south side of the 
chancel. The altar-piece and the reredos are 
considered, as well as the altar-cloth, to be too 
showy, and partaking more of the character of a 
Popish than a Protestant place of worship. The 
re-opening took place on Thursday in last week. 

Salisbury.—The memorial window to the late 
Dean of "Falithry has been put up in the 
cathedral. 

Winchester —A public meeting of the inha- 
bitant ratepayers took place on Tuesday in last 
week, for the purpose of considering and deciding 
on the recent resolution of the town council for 
rebuilding and enlarging the present market- 
house. e rescluticn of he council, according 
to the Hampshire Advertiser, was adopted by 
the meeting. The presumed expense of the new 
market was stated by Mr. C. Wooldridge to be 
83,0007. which it is proposed to raise by enfran- 
chising a fourth of the Sy seagenany property. 
The improvement, it is said, does not tnalate the 
erection of a council chamber over the market, 
that question being reserved, as an outlay of 
much more than 3,000. would in that case be 
required. ~The plan entertained by the meeting 
seems to be the pulling down of the present 
market, and the erection of a new building more 
convenient and ornamental. For this Lng 
the purchase of the interest of St. John’s Hos- 
pital in front of the site of the present market 
will be necessary. The new edifice will stand 
more to the east, as the corporation has property 
on that side, and the present narrow street 
leading to the cathedral yard and square will be 
widened. 

Bristol—For the erection of the proposed 
new church in the parish of St. Paul, about 
2,0007. have already been procs but to 
accomplish the work as it should be, about as 
much more is required. The Rev. Mr. Rogers 
and the vestry, however, have now raised suffi- 
cient to authorise them to commence the build- 
ing, which will be undertaken at once. Plans, 
&c. have already been sent in, and in a few 
weeks they hope to be in a position to lay the 
foundation-stone. 

Twerton.—Sufficient funds have been collected 
for the commencement of a new school-building 
for 300 children, with a residence for the master, 
though we understand that about 150/. more 
still remains to be raised. The formal inaugu- 
ration of this work was accomplished on Mon 
in last week, when the foundation-stone weal. 
Mr. C. E. Davis is the architect. 

Birmingham.—The committee for the restora- 
tion of St. Martin’s tower and spire have issued 
a circular, entitled, “ A few last Words about 
the old Church.” From this document Aris’s 
Gazette makes the following extract :—“ ‘ What 
are you going to do with the old church?’ 
‘When are you going on with the spire?’ are 

uestions which Svs been asked a thousand 
times in Birmingham since the removal of the 
old spire from that venerable edifice. The com- 
mittee answer, ‘ We are going to do just what 
the liberality and public spirit of our fellow- 
townsmen enable us.’ To them we make a final 
and earnest appeal. The building season is re- 
ing, and the contractors must, in a week or 
two, have final instructions for resuming opera- 
bar The committee bein Sages hat “a 
new, elegant stone spire, ing upon a tower 
cased, ye present, with dirty eal belek will 
present a spectacle at once ludicrous and un} 
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sightly, and rear its head.as a monument of the 

ineness and the parsimony of the churchmen 
6f Birmingham. “Would it not be preferable to 
roof in the tower, and leave it spireless until a 
larger-hearted generation of churchmen shall do 
the work?” They urge the necessity of the 
work, and the danger of placing a heavy spire 
upon the old tower ; and again appeal to those 
niggardly Birminghamites who. ought long ere 
now: to fas settled this question. We under- 
stand that the total sum required is only about 
6,000/. of which 3,500/. have heen promised, 
and about 2,000/. paid. The past and still pre- 
sent state of the church reflects great discredit 
on the whole town. 

Birkenhead,—On Tuesday in last week a, por- 
tion of the embankment wall at the new dock- 
works at ‘Wallasey Pool fell into the river, with 
a crash that was heard at Liverpool. .For some 
weeks past the contractors have been engaged 
in closmg up the entrance to the great float 

h masonry, previous to commencing the ex- 
cavations within banks for the. deep water basin. 
The retaining wall on both sides of this entrance 
had been erected some time, and. all that was re- 

uired to make the dam perfect was the comple- 
on of this masonry. ‘The wall was 14 feet 
wide at the bottom, and 12 feet 6 inches at the 
top. It had reached an elevation of some 16 or 
feet, but was not quite high enough to ex- 
clude the .tidal.waters, which still continued to 
flow over it at high water, and which were agetn 
let out through sluices as the tide ebbed. Had 
me on well, another week would have 
ced to have excluded the tides altogether, 
and the works would. have proceeded rapidly, as 
Mr. Brassey had issued orders for the speedy 
progress of an important part of the contract, 
namely, the permanent.sea-wall and the excava- 
tions for the deep water basin. The masonry 
for a length of 200 feet was precipitated into 
the river in great masses of stones, some of them 
carried apparently to a distance of 300 or 400 
feet. The loss, it is said, will fall upon the 
vontractors. The delay to the inner works will 
be about two months. 

Burton —<A triple-lancet east window of 
stained glass has recently been placed in the old 

ish church of Buxton, by the incumbent, the 
‘Rev. R. P. Hull Brown. The window is de- 
signed from one in the Cathedral of Wells, and 
executed by Messrs. Howard and Atkinson, of 
‘Manehester. 

Blackburn. —St. Anne’s (R.C.) Chapel, has 
been decorated by ‘Messrs. Barff, Scott, and 
‘Bezley, of Preston. The walls of the lady 
chapel are covered with a diaper, principally 
‘composed of monograms of the Virgin. The 
= of the roof are ornamented with centres, 

ring mongrams and surmounted with scroll 
work. The pillars at the entrance have a chevron 
ornament, composed of blue and gold, with 
the words “Ave'Maria ” repeated several times. 
The-side walls of the church have been thrown 
into eight panels, in the centre of each of which 
isa large medallion, surrounded by a cresting, 
and having an emblem of “ the eight beatitudes ” 
inscribed on them. The remaining parts of the 

are filled up with a scroll ornament. 
ota monumental tablet has just been 
din the new parish church of Pitsmoor. 
It is placed in the chancel on the south side, 
and its\form is in the early English style, mea- 
suring 8'feet in height and 3 feet 3 inches in 
‘width. It is executed in Caen stone, with a 
ighly-polished statuary marble back-ground, on 
rhich is a raised figure of a family crest, and an 
inscription. 

‘Rotherham.—The Local Board. of Health held 
a special meeting last week for the letting of 
contracts. The first was for the manufacture 
and supply of glazed stone-ware pipes and other 
atticles for the drainage of the district. There 
were six tenders, namely, Mrs. Caroline Wil- 
liams, of Badworth, Warwickshire, 4,790/. ; 
Messrs. Cliff and ham, Utley, near Leeds, 
3,191/.; ‘Mr. Edley Taylor, of Bramption, near 
Chesterfield, 3,151/.; Mr. E. Brooke, of Thorn- 
ton'Lodge, near ‘Huddersfield, 3,189/.; Mr. T. 
Hi. ‘Simpson, ‘Conisbro’, 2,980/.; the Farnle 


fron Company, Wortley, near Leeds, 3,363/. |b 


Mr. Simpson’s tender was accepted. The second 
was for the construction of certain brick sewers, 
the laying of certain stone-ware pipes, and the 
performance of other works in connection with 


the drai of the district. There were three 
tenders— , a7 and James, Masbro’ 
and Kimberworth, 5, OU. Messrs, .Pleasance 


and Turner, of Greasbro’, 12,094/.; Messrs. 
Tomlinson, Harper, and Harper, of Derby, 
5,022/. It wassuggested that the Board s 
examine the tenders for laying the water-pipes, 
because it was desirable, if there was no mate- 
rial difference in the amount of the tenders, that 
both contracts should be let to one contractor, 
and thus obviate the necessity of the streets 
being opened by two sets of men. Four tenders 
were sent in; Messrs. Ripley and James, 
Masbro’, 1,535/.; Messrs. eutesen, Harper, 
and Harper, Derby, 1,419/7.; Messrs. Kesteven 
and Upton, Masbro’, 2,275/.; and Messrs. Har- 
rison and Ducker, of Blackburn,.2,323/. In the 
second and third contracts, the tenders of 
Messrs. Tomlinson, Harper, and Harper were 
accepted. The contract for sluice cocks and 
hydrants was not let. There were three tenders 
sent in: Messrs. Guest and Chrimes, Rother- 
ham; Mr. R. Wharton, Nottingham ; and Mr. 
G. Jennings, of Blackfriars, London. The 
Board wished to inspect samples of the articles 
tendered for. The total:of the contracts let 
amounted to 9,331/. 

Grantham.—On Sunday night before last, 
for the second time in about a year, the flues 


under the floor of the church here took fire, to. 


the imminent r of the building and .its 
occupants, during divine service. The fact was 
observed as the congregation was assembling : 
nevertheless, the c tion was most cul- 
pably allowed to assemble on the very lame 
excuse that a close watch was kept to give 
“timely” alarm in case the absolute rewei 
should arise. After the service, the boarde 
floors of some of the pews, and the flues under 
them, were found dangerously heated. Work- 
men were immediately employed, and continued 
engaged during the night. The flues were 
opened and saturated with water, and every 
means taken to prevent the fire breaking out, 
and happily with success. It is now intended, 
it is.said, to protect the flues in a better manner, 
lest Grantham Church should share the fate of 
‘Doncaster. Had necessity arisen for giving the 
‘“‘alarm”’ alluded to, or had some of the sitters 
in the pews.so ‘dangerously heated” had their 
clothes as dangerously heated, and themselves 
given the alarm, all know too well the probable 
result. of the seene of confusion, and. struggle to 
get out, which would have followed; and had 
such. a reault occurred, we should have heard 
nothing of the fact having been “observed. as 
the congregation was assembling.” The recur- 
rence of such peril a second time.in the course 
of a year shows a carelessness doubly dis- 
graceful. 

Driffield —A new stained glass east. memorial 
window has just been put up in the chureh at 
Nafferton, at the expense of Mr. John Dickson. 
It has been executed. by Wailes. The principal 
figures represent the Birth, Crucifixion, and 
Ascension of Christ. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. — A -subscription has 
been opened Yor the repair of All Saints’ Church 
3 “i town, which is becoming quite. dilapi- 

ted. 

Malvern.—The reservoir for supplying the 
town of Malvern with water is now nearly.com- 
pleted. It:stands on the Wyeh-road, from 
which it takes its name. The water line of the 
reservoir is at an elevation of 300 feet above the 
centre of the town, -and it is caleulated. that it 
will hold upwards of 800,000 gallons. The 
length between the walls is 160 feet, the width 
46 feet, and the depth 22 feet, and about 450,000 
bricks, have been used in its construction. The 
design, says the Hereford Times, is somewhat 
novel—the interior walls being built with open- 
ings: there are four of these placed longitu- 
dinally, and seven transversely, dividi 
interior into thirty-two compartments, the whole 
being arched over with 9-inch brickwork. The 
outer walls are, backed with layers of stiff clay 
and concrete, in order to prevent leakage. 
Large main pipes have laid from the reser- 
voir through all the streets in the town, and 
ranch pipes into each house ; while, in case of 
fire, an immediate and abundant supply of water 
will be obtained from hydrants, or plugs, inserted 
in the mains, at a distance of 100 yards from 





each other, the pressure being so. great that the 


water will be. thrown over the tops of the highest 
houses .in the town -without aid. of a fire. 
engine. The reservoir will be supplied with 
water by means of feed-pipes from ‘small, tanks 
placed at the different springs .on the 


dj thence by means of other pipes to ‘the street 


mains, thus always insuring a fresh s , 
The plans | for {be baikiing were furnished B 
Mr. Simpson, president of the Institution of oo 
Engineers, 9 have. been carried out under the 
supervision of Mr. Anderson, the local -sur- 
veyor. Our readers have heard of it before. 

Newport.—A Hereford theatre manager has 
begun to erect a theatre in Dock-street, New- 
port, a part of the town which will, at the com- 
pletion of the new docks, be an important 
thoroughfare. The building will have a frontage 
of .50 feet, will rise 20 feet.to the roof plates, 
and have a lofty roof of corrugated iron. The 
interior will be fitted up in the style known by 
the name of Garrick, “with entirely new scenery 
and. decorations,” and.it will hold an audience 
of 2,000. 

Arbroath—Within these few weeks, says the 
Arbroath Guide, the building of ‘the proposed 
market-place erections has proceeded rapidly, 
The edifice, which we have every reason to 
believe will be the “lion” amongst our public 
structures, already begins to assume a form 
and shape. The architect is Mr. Edwards, 
of ‘Dundee, and the contractors are Messrs, 
Maxwell, of. Arbroath. 








LOCAL BOARDS OF HEALTH. 


DISTRICT OF REGENT-SQUARE CHURCH, 
ST. PANCRAS, 


A .ocaL Board of Health was formed.at the 
close of last .year in the district of Regent- 
square Church, in consequence of the re-appear- 
ance of cholera and the prevalence of other 
diseases whose origin is identical with it, <or 
whose presence indicates that sources of disease: 
exist. in the locality favourable to the production 
of epidemic diseases in general, and of cholera 
in particular; and they caused a house-to-house 
visitation to be made, .the result of which was 
printed and circulated throughout. the district. 

We have now before us the first Quarterly 
Report of the Honorary Architect, Mr. E. Cook- 
worthy Robins, and the Honorary Secretary, 
Mr. Panton, which gives an analysis. of the 
operations of the Board from the date of thea 
peer of the inspector, November 16th, 

853. This Report, in a tabular 
form, shows that the inspector has made.619 
personal inspections in various parts. of the dis- 
trict, and that.no less than 411 separate. sources 
of infection have been, or are about being, 
abolished, by the removal of cesspools, the 
renewal of drains, the trapping of sinks, and the 
removal of refuse. “Taking the average super- 
ficial area of each cesspool to be about: 8.square- 
feet, we have wma in closing, or.are:now 
causing to be closed, .no less than 100.sguare 
yards of evaporating surface of the most poisonous 
and deleterious description of infectious effiuvia. 
Again, taking the average length of the drains 
of each house to be 30. feet only, we have caused, 
or are now causing, the removal or cleansing of 
upwards of 1,000 lineal yards of foul house- 
drains.” The Board are convinced “that im 
the metropolis, as in every town and city,—the 
places in which typhus is to be found are the 
neglected and filthy parts of it.” ; 

is Report will serve to. show to the public 
how much may be done. in the way of sanitary 
improvement by those who are willing éo se 
themselves to this good work. 

The Honorary Secretary, in forwarding 
copy to us, says :—‘ The. body from which this 
Report emanates is sagt age by public autho- 
rity, and unaided by public funds. And yet 
neither on the score of expense, nor by reason 
of resistance to their recommendations, have 
they had any serious. difficulty in carrying out 
the objects for which they were constituted. 
Ts not their example, then, worthy of imitation? 
and is not their success sufficient to encourage 
others to follow it?” F 

Unquestionably it is; and, moreover, their 
endeavours deserve the warmest praise. Weare 
the more interested in these, as our papers 02 
the “Homes of the Poor,” admittedly, m- 





fluenced the establishment of the Board. 
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OLD BRIGHTON: CHURCH. Nothing permanent. can be effected in the way } tanks, drying-stoves;. evaporating pans; retortsy; 

Mar Dask, through your valuable columns, of | of ec, arg until the drai is co sheds, &c.; and although they have not yet" hase 

aay: of your numerous Brighton: readers, by and the new water: im: the town, to} the gratification of: receiving any return inthe: 

what power, and by whose authority; have the insure plenty of pure water to every house, and a they feel fromthe fact: 

marble tablets from the walls of the o/d church en a demand:for their manures having Jast-year 
_ ”? sewers: 


been removed from the light, and plastered 
against a dark west: wall,, minus. their. back- 
unds, and works of fine art by Westmacott, 
. thus entirely lost ? 
This question is asked’ by one strongly 
q . 
ogernet to. the marble tablet. on ancient 
ur 


ch, walls, but when, no doubt, heavy fees: 


were. paid to the vicar for the site of every 
tablet. so. removed, it surely behoves those who 
are the guardians:or wardens of the church, out 
of.respect to those who have paid the fees, to 
look. to the matter.. The very a ement of 
the tablets speaks the contempt in which they 
are held, the apparent disrespect to those 
who paid the: fees and erected them. 

I was induced from your remarks on Brighton 
a.few weeks since, to peep into the church, 
where I observed an ordi construction on 
the site of the old church under the name of a 
“Wellington Memorial,” ¢he memorial itself, well 
executed with a small amount of the funds, like 
ahigh font cover is where the font should have 
been ; a vile modern Gothic tablet or two, con- 
spicuously placed, and, as. I observed before, 
works of ine ar¢ in marble, &c. and the tablets, 
vane out of the way against a dark west wall. 

trust those who have paid fees for such pur- 

will also insist\on their right or have their 
money returned. Were this confined to the 
Brighton church, I might not have spoken, but 
I regret to say, it is a-too common practice, 
under the plea of repairs. The Temple Church 
removed their tablets, but. at a considerable ex- 
e contrived a suitable receptacle for them 

in the Triforium of the ‘“ Round.” 

Tam told by an eye-witness that at Hereford 
Cathedral there is a high mass of valuable 
tablets, among them works of the highest art, 
laid one upon another, literally rottmg. The 
fee for interment in this cathedral is stated to be 
from 100 to 200 guineas, and no doubt that for 
the erection of a large tablet is as much. At 
Canterbury it is 100 guineas in the nave; and 
in some of our metropolitan churches, the 
smallest amount paid to erect a ng . — 








BUILDINGS IN DUDLEY. 


Urwarps of 10,500 yards of land, near the 
Wellington-road, have been purchased by the 
Dudley committee of the “ Meteopaliten Asso- 
ciation for Improving the Dwellings of the In- 
dustrious Classes,” for the erection of their 
proposed model lodging house. It is. also in 
contemplation to erect at the same time a block 
of model dwellings for: families, that the experi- 
ment'may be tried two ways. The scheme pro- 
posed.to the committee for laying out. the 

d is a comprehensive one. he committee 

©: increased their capital. from 2,000. to 

FW laa as an earnest of what they intend 

oing. 

The present New: Connection Methodist 

School, in Stafford-street; is to be pulled down, 

and sere le isang $. erected 

upon the site, from desi r. Wigginton; 
for which tenders have ca d. sii 

The site for the Masonic Hall has been 
changed from Priory-street to a more command- 

position, in deference to the wishes of Lord 
ard? who will now become the psincipal sub- 
scriber. The outcry against the present post- 
office has been. loud and’ deep, and any change 
would be gladly accepted by the public. 

The survey of Dudley is: making rapid pro- 
gress under the hands of Mr. Roper, of Don. 
caster. The “nests” upon. the ruins of the 
Castle-keep and’ the towers of Eve-hill and 
Netherton Church, are far from bei 
picturesque, but they will serve the auies oe 
their erection. e local board selected 
civilians to exeeute their map. 

The first quarterly of'the medical officer 
af health has been published, and displays some 
fearful results of the non-sanitary condition of 
the town, ipicnenerone the: speedy removal 
of enormous amounts: of refuse, the unspari 
use of the whitewash-brush, and the can 
Supervision the local pest-holes have undergone. 











WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

Ir appears, on examination, that a central 
tower cannot be raised to Westminster Abbey, 
because the walls are out of the perpendicular. 
Inother words, the whole building is orn 
down! Is the nation prepared for this, an 
will it be satisfied to look.on and see an edifice 
fallin ruins, which is. connected with all the 
historical associations. of the empire ? Assuredly- 
not—the fall. of the Abbey would be like the 
presage of the downfall of the nation. It may 

taken for granted, then, that the nation does 
not intend. to let. the Abbey. fall in ruins, in 
which sleeps the dust of its sages, its senators, 
its orators, its heroes, and its kings, and in 
which the sovereign receives the Crown of 
England and: the Indies. If so, the sooner we 
set to work to restore it. the better. Let the 
faulty parts be taken down before they come 
down, on some great occasion, and let the whole 
be raised upon a firm and stable condition fit to 
last for ages. And let a handsome lantern 
tower, with an open-work spire, be raised in the 
centre, according to the original intention. 
Money can never be wanted for such a purpose 
in England. CLERICUS. 

*,* There is no ground for supposing the 
Abbey to be in a Frat nt state ; Tnalsed, there 
is nothing that we know of to prove that the 
central piers are. more out of the perpendicular 
than they were in the time of Sir Christopher 
Wren. It would not be wise to raise a central 
tower as he proposed, nor is it certain that such 
was the origial intention, as the great French 
types, which seem to have been followed, have 
not that feature. We are disposed to think 
that the fabric is not substantially out of re- 
pair? Its defects are rather in its architectural 
than its structural features. 








UTILIZATION. OF REFUSE. 


Rererrine to the various communications 
which have from time to time appeared in your 
journal on the subject of British manures, and 
the preparation of fertilizers to compete with or 
supersede foreign guano, I venture to request 
the favour of your insertion of this communi- 
cation, as a contribution of the results of. many 
years’ practical experience in the deodorization 
and treatment of sewage and other refuse matters 
in the preparation of manures. 

The Manchester Sewage Guano Company 
commenced operations in the year 1850, in the 
preparation of manures, which they called 
‘Sewage Guano.” The company, under the 
superintendence of two of the directors, one a 
practical chemist, and the other a. practical 
engineer, pre and sold manures. manu- 
factured by the following and other processes, 


viz. :-— 

Ist. The filtration of sewage through animal 
and vegetable charcoal; 2nd. The precipitation 
of the solid matters of sewage by lime, lime- 
water, &c.; 3rd. The evaporation of the water 
in nightsoil, ammonia water, &c.; 4th. The 
desiecation and deodorization of fish; blood, 
flesh, and other! animal matters; and 5th. The 
mixture of the concentrated products and other 
chemical materials. with animal and vegetable 
chareoal, which absorbs to an extraordi 
extent the concentrated liquid thus pre 
and which, when mixed with the solid parts of 
the fish, — — in the a —— 
experience has: poi out as t orms 
the Manchester same Guano. 

Dead horses, sheep, &c. &c.; diseased flesh 
meat and fish; seized as unfit for human food by 
the City authorities, -have eyes 8 up with- 
out causing any nuisance t rocess. 
Various elim | analyses ts been lode of 
this manure, which is-found to contain a larger 

rtion of ammonia, phosphates, urates, and 


greater’ than. they could: y, thatia 
reasonable: profit: may be fairly expected from 
their fature operations. 

The company have never taken outa patent;: 
and although se refrain’ from: pub 
lishing the. partic of various processes! 
adopted, they would gladly see a: host of com-: 
petitors arising for the manufacture of a British: 
manure from waste materials: which are now" 
the: cause of nuisance, sickness, and excessive? 
mortality. Numerous patents have been takem: 
out for: processes whieh the Manchester Sewage 
Guano frat have used for some time. . 

The experience of the Manchester: Sewage 
Guano Company may be valuable im exciting: 
more vigorous efforts in: the right direction for: 
the attamment of the desirable object: in view. 
which may with truth be considered the great 
agricultural and. sanitary ion of the day,, 
viz. the preparation of a:valuable fertilizer from: 
the refuse and injurious waste materials of our: 
towns. There is alundant room for every well. 
directed effort ; and heartily wishing success:to: 
all who earnestly set about: the accomplishment: 
of the desired: object; I thank you for the aid 
you have given:to the cause. 

Joun THOMPSON, 
Secretary to the Company: 








NOTES AND INQUIRIES. 
ARCHITECTURAL AND ARTISTICAT, 


Tar.—1. If a wooden building, much exposed’ 
to atmospheric influences, . were: pai with 


diluted Stockholm tar, would it’ be possible to. 
paint it in the ordinary way afterwards, or would’ 


the application of the tar prevent this being: at. 
any time done ? 

2. What is the best process whereby to-re-- 
duce the tar in question to a proper consistence, 
so as by a light application of it'to, on the one 
hand, preserve the. timbers, and: on: the other 
obtain the same: effect: as thatiof staining and 
varnishing ? 

3. There being in. the building in question, 
both oak and red deal timbers, by what 
can I obtain uniformity of appearance and effect. 
when tarred ? 

4. What is the relative durability, under the. 
circumstances piss pin. of ayia Freer oil. 
paint, staining, and varnishing, an kholm. 
tarring ? and what the relative cost, of these: 
different kinds:of works ? yi se vd 

Iron Pipes, §c.—Can any of your readers. 
offer any practical suggestion for preventing the. 
peroxy e deposit in iron hot-water p 

oilers, &c. in connection with. bath apparatus. ? 
Also upon the best’measures to be adopted for 
the cure of same in apparatus =f ay 


structed ? 
THE FRENCH PALACE OF INDUSTRY. 
We find some information on this subject: in 
the Art-Journal of the ¢ month. ing’ 
the summer and the mild season preceding the 
severe frosts we have experienced in’ Paris, the: 
Palais de ? Industrie was forwarded with very? 
great activity. The immense northern tagader 
which develops. itself — with the grand) 
avenue of the Champs Elysées, proves that: all: 
hesitation or doubt onthe subject’ of the: plan: 
has disappeared. The stonework has arrived at 
its proper height; the iron gi &c. are oni 
the a no doubt, now the cold weather: 
which had sto the works is: gone, we shall! 
shortly be able to see a view of ther 
vast outline: The: entrance to’ the palace will) 
be ornamented with friezes and statues, whiely’ 
have been -_ up to competition ; the Aa con-: 
: isors; 





sisting of M. Visconti Questel, and 
srohibsots ; Seurre, aind, sculptor ; Picot and! 
Petitot, painters. The su artists are M). 


lias Robert, M. Diebolt, and’ M. Deibinstes 
They : ‘or 0 S Messrs. Ottin,; ’ 
sud Visits: ip ame nt made between: 





a i oe er) 
in value of foreign 0. e company have 
recently erected tare at a large expense, ’ 
with the requisite convenience of steam: power, 


the artists themselves before the decision of the: 
jury, each unsuccessful artist received the sam) 
of 1,000 francs ; a very meritorious and fraternal! 
arrangement:. M.: E..Robert-is to: execute the’ 
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THE BUILDER. 
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predominant group of figures which will re 
sent “ France distributing Crowns to Arts on 
Industry,” forming three colossal statues.. The 
second. subject, by Diebolt, is a basso-relievo of 
two bn a lo “Fame ‘supporting ‘scutcheons 
with the — and the Paris Arms.” The 
frieze of the, pediment is confided to M. 
Desbeufs. The subjects to be competed for 
were left to the choice of the respective artists, 
who have fully justified the trust reposed in 
them. It is, however, thought, and that in high 
uarters, it will: be quite impossible the Exhibi- 


tion can take place in 1855 as vy. a the 
reason is this:in the southern part of the building, 


which is parallel with the river, a portion of the 
ground has turned out to be a clayey soil: in 
other parts the ground seems to have been 
made ; probably when the quay was built. The 
consequence has been that the high water of the 
river, common at this period of the year, has 
eee oat and the ror of haa 

ve e again, and most likely piles 
will be obliged tobe sunk to make the founda> 
tion solid. ‘This defect was not perceived when 
the weather was hot and the river low, but 
seems now very serious. It is most os | this 
fact, joined to the uncertainty of political 
matters and the apprehension of war, may cause 
the Exhibition to ney samer for another year : 
we shall let the public know if any fresh news 
on yn a —. rt! builders of the 
palace have issued proposals for erecting a pro- 
visional gallery for the Salon of 185° which 
will extend from the Bridge of the Invalides to 
the water-works at Chaillott, on the Quai of the 
Conference : this is in consequence of the build- 
ing consecrated to the Fine Arts not being 
finished in time. 

We may add to these particulars that the 
contract for the palace was taken by Messrs. 
Goldsmid and Co. at 11,327,000 francs. Two 
additional wings are intended, at a cost of 
6,000,000 francs more, for the erection of which 
a great number of trees must be rooted up. 
M. Viel is the architect, 








THE CENTRAL RAILWAY STATION, 
: BIRMINGHAM. 


Tue grand Central Railway Station and 
Hotel, erected by the London and North- 
Western Company for the accommodation of 
their own immense traffic and that of the Mid- 
land, Stour Valley, and Shrewsbury and Bir- 
mingham lines, is rapidly approaching comple- 
tion. It is of an extraordinary character. ‘The 
main front of the station and hotel is a building 
in the Italian style, 312 feet long, and consist- 
ing of a centre and right and left wings. The 
centre, which projects about 20 feet from the 

ings, is 120 feet long, and four stories in 
height. The lower story is composed of an 
arcade, divided by Doric pilasters into ten! 
arches, each pilaster being flanked by piers of 
rusticated masonry. This story is built entirely 
of Derbyshire stone. The edifice, with the ex- 
ception of the lower story, is constructed of | 
white brick, the window frames, mouldings, | 
cornices, and the rusticated quoins on the edges | 
of the walls being formed in Portland cement. 
The hotel, which is entered by a stone porch, 
comprises the whole of the left wing, the 
centre, excepting the ground floor, and the third 
story of the right wing. The remainder of the 

ifice is devoted to railway ses exclu- 
“aM, The refreshment-room is about 80 feet 
long by 40 feet broad, divided into three portions 
by rows of massive pillars. To convey, says the 
local Journal, an idea of the appearance presented 
by the station,—we must ask the reader to 
imagine that he stands on a stone platform, a 
quarter of a mile long; that behind him is a range 
of forty-five pillars ry nee from the station 
wall; that in front of him are ten lines of rails, 
four platforms, and a broad carriage-way, 
bounded by another range of forty-five massive 
iron pi ; and that above all this there 
es, from pillar to pillar, a semi-circular 

el 1,100 feet me 205 —_ arene — 80 “ 
igh, composed of iron , without the 

l support except that afforded by the 

lars on either side. The roof consists of 

y-six principals or arches of iron, strongly 
framed together. The upper rib is curved in 
the segment of a circle, and each end rests upon 





a pillar, but between the rib and the pillar an 
ingenious system of rollers is introduced, so as 
to co of either jon. or ae by 
atmospheric changes.’ From each ri n 
seals intervals. twelve “struts,” wedi are 
laced her by diagonal bars. The lower 
ends of the struts are attached-to the tie-rod, 
and which corresponds in curvature with the 
rib. Each of these principals weighs about 
25 tons. They are placed at intervals of 24 feet 
from each other. Each rib is composed of five 
distinct pieces, riveted together. The pillars, 
we may mention, weigh 3 tons 12 cwt. each. 
From rib to rib numerous “purlins” are 
stretched, and these serve to support the smaller 
divisions of the glazed roof. e roof is com- 
of glass and corrugated iron, the former 
aring a proportion of three-fourths to the 
latter, which runs along in a broad strip on each 
side, and in two bands on the crown of the 
arches. The glass, which is fluted, was supplied 
by Messrs. Chance. The construction of the 
station roof has been effected by Messrs. Fox 
and Henderson, the works being placed under 
the immediate direction of Mr. Phillips: the 
architect of the station and hotel is Mr. W. 
Livock, of London; and all the other works 
connected with the station, except the engineer- 
ing, have been executed by Messrs. Branson 
and Gwyther. 








COST OF ARCHED ROOFS. 


emia _ ber - a of hia ig of 
applyi ollow: brick arched roofs to farm 
beading in course of erection in Northumber- 
land as compared with timber and slate. 


Length of east wing, 95 feet; breadth, 16 feet. 
AK west ,, 77 feet; > 15 feet. 

Total length of roof, 574 yards; average breadth 
over all 6 yards. 

Each superficial yard costs, for bricks, 1s. ; 
labour, 6d. 

574 by 6=344, at Is. 6d. ............... £25 16 

57 iron springers, at 5s. each............ 14 5 

Tron ties, 3 ewt. at 9s. per ewt.......... 

Labour on ditto ...... Seaeabuaisct ews senene pe: 


Glazing bricks, 7,000 at 10s............. 3 10 
8 casks cement, at 16s. ...............006 6 8 
Leading 7,000 bricks...............000.+ 4 4 





Total cost... £56 17 


Estimated cost of timber and slate roof, mate- 
rials brought by rail to the station :-— 


Timber 38 squares of roofing, at 30s.... £57 0 
Slating, 427 yards, at 2s. ............... 21 14 





£78 14 


The only item uncertain in the first estimate is 
the charge for glazing, and this would be the 
subject for an agreement. All the others are 
the actual cost at which we can contract to have 
the work done: you will, therefore, see that 
with glazed bricks laid in cement the cost will 
not exceed (exclusive of leading the bricks) two- 
thirds of the slate roof. The only thing to be 
set against it is the necessity of some alteration 
in the stable fittings, which will cause some 
additional expense; but I should think 5/. 
will cover that: the centres we have will do 
the whole. R. 





THE CONDITION OF SOUTHWARK. 


Tuts is not the first time I have had to 
trouble you, nor the only instance in which you 
will have obliged by a passing notice of some of 
the eryi sve which the ratepayers of South- 
wark have to endure (evils which are — 
endured, until they become insufferable), as is 
that which I now beg to call your attention to. 
Should you be by chance ex route to. Greenwich 
by the Old Kent-road, you would find the 
abominable stench from the animal deposit of 
several weeks’ accumulation to be such as would 
surpass your patient endurance, and excite your 

ity for those who have to endure it night and 
aay: and who, like Pharaoh of old, under his 

lagues, could find no release but by the hand of 
Masse doiaieesbadtialins ite until our autho- 
rities in i ink well to awake 
to a sense of their duty, and require their con- 
tract scavenger to do his, for which the rate- 
payers are heavily taxed. I am prepared to 








state that for some time past there has been but 
one miserable sinner cleansing the road (as he 
would call it), by carefully spreading the soj} 
(for it is nothing else) evenly over the 

the more effectually to generate malaria, and 
from that fever and cholera under the rays of 
the sun, unless your pen can alter it again. 

.G. 


BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 


On lately viewing the new wing, on the 
Pimlico a. of Beckinghaa Palace, it occurred 
to me that uniformity would dictate the necessi 
for a similar erection at the opposite or nort 
end of the palace. Why might not this new 
part comprise accommodation sufficient for all the 
purposes of levees, drawing-rooms, &c. and so 
render it unnecessary to continue the present 
inconvenient migration to St. James’s Palace on: 
such occasions? The grounds of Buckingham 
Palace, and the spnoaches in various directions, 
would give facilities far greater than are now 
—— by the blockade of St. James’s-street, 

all-mall, &c. with carriages. The site of St. 
James’s Palace and its appurtenances might 
then be appropriated to valuable public objects; 
affording, at the same time, an opportunity for 
making a better entrance into the park in a line 
with St. James’s-street. 

I recollect the remark being made that we 
could not consistently abolish the historical 
associations of S¢. James’s. Well, then, we can 
dispense with the term Buckingham, and let it 
become the future Court of St. pcre sa ‘ 


es, 














THE STRANGERS’ GALLERY AT THE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Any person who has listened to a debate in. 
the House of Commons will, I am sure, agree 


with me in my complaint of the want of comfort. 


and accommodation afforded to those who 
obtain admission to the Strangers’ Gallery. On 


the occasion of an interesting debate there is. 


naturally a large attendance in the waiti 
sage, and as the rule “first come first served” isa. 
just one, to obtain the advantage some come as. 
mon as twelve o’clock, where they have to sit 
until four o’clock. There is a fire, that is some- 
thing; but most of those who wait would like 
to read if they conveniently could: this advan- 
tage is almost denied them by the only gaslight 
in the passage being between the doors, which 
are not always shut, through which there is a 
t traffic, and i a thorough draft. 

his inconvenience might be avoided by simply 
putting a Gaslight under the stairs. ere 18 
one other little alteration I would wish to speak 
about, and that is the hard boards of the benches 
in the Strangers’ Gallery. Sitting in eager ex- 
ra on the sharp edge of an uncushioned 
ard, is, to say the least, an uncomfortable 
position. I trust the proper authorities will. 
place these suggestions among the “little: 
things ” that are worthy of their consideration. 

CoMFoRT. 


AMENDED METROPOLITAN 
BUILDINGS ACT. 


In the House of Commons, a few evenings 
ago, Mr. James Bell inquired of the Chief Com-- 
missioner of Works, whether, considering the 
very unsatisfactory state of the Buildings Act, 
some portions being unintelligible and others 
inoperative, it was the intention of Government 
to introduce a new Metropolitan Buildings Bill 
this session ; and if so, whether it would be a 
complete Bill, or one to annul the Act now m 
force ? : 

Sir W. Molesworth replied, that they did not 
intend to introduce a completely new measure,. 
but the Board of Health had the subject under 
their consideration, with the view of bringing 1. 
an amending Act. : 














THE COMMERCIAL TRAVELLERS’ 
«SCHOOL. 


THE accompanying e ing is a represel- 
tation of the Edvcational Buil ings which have 
been erected at Pinner, for the children of the 
Commercial Travellers of Great Britain—® 
numerous and important body. We will give 
some particulars hereafter. 
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THE “OIL OF VITRIOL” CON- 
TROVERSY. 


‘We have had a communication of some length 
from Mr. Thompson on this subject, but ray 
the tone of it is so uncalled for, and so muc 
out of kerning with the occasion, that he cannot 
have expected us to publish it in our own journal. 
This is @ pers scientific and municipal ques- 
tion, with which “Sir Lucius O’Trigger ” and 
his “very pretty quarrel,” referred to by Mr. 
ampere with muc to, have nothing to 
do. We have little desire to dip our own fingers 

further into so “corrosive” a flow of dis- 
eussion as that into which this “oil of vitriol” 
question appears ab initioto have led. We shall 
return, however, to the real question at issue on 
another occasion. We may add, that we have 
had a communication from Dr. Letheby also, 
put couched in very different terms, although cer- 
tainly it seems to us that if either had reason to 
complain of maltreatment, it was the latter, and 
not Mr. Thompson. 








SHOREDITCH NEW ALMSHOUSES. 


Some almshouses have been erected opposite 
Haggerstone Church, Brunswick-street, Hack- 
ney-road. The project was set on foot about 
twelve years since, and in the early part of the 

1851, designs were invited in competition, 
and those submitted by Mr. T. E. Knightley were 
selected. The houses are for twenty aged 
women of the parish of Shoreditch, who have 
been ratepayers, and have not at any time 
received parochial relief. Each inmate has a 
itting-room, bed-room, and scullery. In the 
eentre building there is a committee-room and a 
staircase communicating with a gallery at the 
back, which is supported upon an arcade, and 
access is given to the first-floor rooms by means 
of the allery. A large slate cistern is placed 
over the central portion of the structure, from 
which each apartment is supplied with water. 
The style is Jacobian. Messrs. Wood and Son 
were the builders. 








ROYAL INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 
IN IRELAND. 


Tue monthly meeting of this Institute took 
in Dublin on the 18th inst. Mr. Jacob 
en, V.P. in the chair. The attendance in- 
eluded Messrs. Denny, Symes, Papworth, 
umn go McCarthy, F. Louch, Murray, 
Lyons, Kirk, Telford, J. Owen, and Neville, 
honorary secretaries. The secretaries announced 
the receipt of a donation of encaustic tiles from 
Messrs. Minton, Hollins,and Co. The announced 
pepe on “The Results of Education on the 
Arts,” was postponed. The chairman, 
previous to announcing the adjournment of the 
meeting, urged that the members generally 
should endeavour to aid in furthering the 
Objects of the Institute by contributing papers. 








THE UPPER SASH. 


I nave for the last few days been doing my 
utmost to give all an equal chance of derivi 
benefit from the copious inhalation of self. 
find that where mostly wanted there I am 
mostly excluded, viz. in those feetid crowded 
rooms with which your towns abound. I con- 
ae strive to enter these, and find almost 
Invariably the miserable openings called win- 
dows closed tightly against me, and hear from 
the pallid inhabitant within a murmur and a 
wish to admit me. And why does he not? 
Because the upper sashes of these windows are 
never made to open ; and to raise the lower ones 
would be to admit too much draught upon his 
half-clad person. 


Inmy winds around wider streets and spacious 
‘squares, I never find this to be the case. Is it 

t lines and pulleys are too dear for a poor 
man’s window-sash, or is this one of the man 
methods of improvement those intrusted with 
the B sou health overlook, because of its 
simplicity ? 
Do, sir, Say a word on this simplest method 
of ventilation, and thus give all a chance of the 
benefit which is to be derived from their best 
of friends, Pore Arr. 





TRAPP’S BARREL MACHINE. 


Mr. Trapp, of Elmira, New York, has in- 
vented a machine for making barrels, buckets, 
&c. It performs all the work necessary to com- 
plete a wer a setting up the staves, 
putting in the heads, and driving the hoops. 

e rough staves are cut from the stick of 
wood by a cylindrical saw of the proper diameter : 
the rough ends are then cut off by two circular 
saws, that are fixed upon the same shaft, ata 
distance apart somewhat more than the length 
the staves should be when finished: the staves 
are then fed to the dressing machine, which 
consists of a revolving circular plate, fitted with 
cutters that ,project slightly beyond its peri- 
phery, for dressing the inside or concave of the 
stave, and a ring that revolves upon another 
ring, having cutters projecting beyond its inner 
edge, for dressing the outside of the stave. 
Each dresser revolves, at a high speed, ina 
plane at right angles to the grain of the wood. 

The staves are carried through the dressing- 
machine by serrated rollers, and are prevented 
from being carried sideways by the action of 
the cutters, by grooved rollers, whose projec- 
tions are forced into the wood by springs: the 
indentations are afterwards cut out with the 
— taken off by the knives of the outside 

sser. 


The next operation, giving the staves the 
proper shape and bevel on the edges, is per- 
ormed thus: they are placed, one at.a time, in 
a light frame of wood, and forced by the action 
of a lever upon the bed piece of the frame 
which has the same curve as the side of the in- 
tended barrel. The lever locks itself, and holds 
the stave firmly. Upon the outside of the 
frame, in a line perpendicular to the cross curve 
of the stave, and at a distance from it equal to 
the half diameter of the barrel, are two pro- 
jecting pins, that fit into sockets fixed to a frame 
that surrounds a revolving wheel, termed a 
jointer, fitted with cutters, which turn in.a 
orizontal plane : the centres of the sockets are 
in the same plane as the cutting edges of the 
cutters. The pins are placed im the sockets, 
and the opposite side of the frame brought 
down until the contained stave bears upon the 
cutters : me sme the ap edges, and give 
the proper shape and bevel: the frameis turned 
over and the other edge of the stave finished in 
the same way before it is removed from the 
frame : this insures the same width at the ends 
of the staves, and consequently, the barrel made 
of them will be the same diameter at the heads. 
The “setting up” is performed by hand, and 
two metal hoops are driven on about one inch 
from each end: the barrel is then placed in two 
rings of metal that are. arranged so as to revolve 
freely. One of them can be made to approach 
or recede from the other by a screw and handle: 
the barrel is secured by forcing the moveable 
ring towards the other, until its motion is 
arrested by the metal hoops, previously driven 
upon the hacrel, over which the two _— fit 
Then the ‘sustaining frames of the revolving 
rings are three moveable tools, fitted with knives 


of a suitable shape for smoothing the ends of | P¥ 


the staves, giving the chamfer and cutting the 
croze for aavetilion of the head. 

The barrel being made to revolve by a belt 
passing round it, or by some other suitable 
means, the tools are brought against the staves, 
and the superfluous wood cut away. The exact 
motion of each tool is regulated by a stop: this 
insured uniformity of length and interior diame- 
ter, which is of importance, particularly the 
latter, as the heads are all of one diameter, and 
should fit in any barrel. In making whiskey 
barrels, the outside is sometimes turned off by 
means of a tool that slides upon a bed of the 
same curve as that desired for the barrel, and 
fed by a screw; but that is not absolutely re- 

ar as the staves are smooth, and of uniform 
thickness. 

The heads are finished in this manner: after 
the slabs have been cut by a circular saw, and 
the edges straightened upon the jointer, two or 
three of sufficient width to form the head are 
placed edge to edge, between two circular 
plates, one of which, having a number of sharp 
steel points er cba the surface, revolves 
upon its axis: the other plate does not revolve, 
but is moved in the direction of its axis, by a 





screw that forces the slabs against the points, 
which penetrate the pieces and hold them i 
position. The revolving head is put ia motion, 
and two cutters are ‘brought by the motion of 
a lever against the wood, which is cut intos 
circular shape by their action: a further move- 
ment of the lever brings a part of the cutter in 
contact with the wood, giving the proper. bevel 
to fit in the croze made in the staves to receive 
it. The outside of the head can be turned off 
if desired by a tool for the purpose; 
but - this adds ae cost of ‘the barrel, with- 
out bettering its ity, it is not usually: done. 
Each machine is ca of turning oat fom 
250 to 300 barrels in a day, depending upon the 
quality and seasoning of the material. The 
smallest kegs, aswell as the largest hogsheads, 

ly well made by the machine. .One 
has ‘been built by Messrs. 
Reaney, Neaffie, and Co. of Philadelphia, foma 
on who have it in operation near the 
Navy Yard, where it can be seen *by those 
interested in such matters.* 








SMOKE FUNNELS. 


Tue reckless mode in which zinc tubes and large 
chimney-pots are now put on, is deserving of com- 
ment, as the next high wind will most assuredly 
testify. 

These metal tubes are now commonly put on, or 
rather over, the ordinary chimney-pots—in ‘the 
majority of cases the ordinary labourer is selected'for 
the operation, so niggardly of expense are individuals 
in these cases, that a bricklayer is not employed. 

It may serve as a timely warning to call the 
public attention to the fact, that the Act requires 
these tubes to be built 2 feet into the solid brickwork of 
flue ; and that, should accident to life or limb be the 
result of this highly dangerous and censurable-pro- 
ceeding, the remedy willbe in their own hands. 
These tubes may now be seen in all places, and at alt 
angles of inclination, inclining fearfully. 

A District Surveror. 








ELECTRO-MOTIVE POWER. 

Ar the Bury Atheneum lately, a lecture:on this 
subject was delivered by the Rev. A. B. Power, the 
principal of the Diocesan Training Institution at 
Norwich, in course of which the decturer said he 
had no expectation that the power under considera» 
tion would supersede the agency of steam, when 
applied on the scale, but there was good reasan, 
he believed, to think it might be brought to supple- 
ment and aid it. The invention brought under notice 
as the leading feature of the lecture, was one patented 
in Great Britain, and throughout Europe, by Mr. 'T. 
Allan, of Adelphi-terrace, London. Mr.’ Allan, the 
lecturer ‘said, succeeded in using the force of 
series of electro-magnets in such a way as toemploy 
the attractive energy only over a distance that was 
practically efficient, and this series of pulls was made 
to actuate a crank, so as to obtain rotatory motion of 
any given power required. By adjusting the size and 
number of cranks and magnets, any force might be 
obtained, from one only sufficient to turn a watch- 


. | maker’s drill, up to a power equal to turn the auxiliary 


screw of a first-class merchant ship. He spoke of 
this invention as one. of much promise, and deserving 
blic attention. 
The lecturer then recalled the attention ofthe 
audience to en na he a pe vn 
ment of meng age engines, viz. to connect 
reat power of an electro-magnet acting through-a 
Short distance into an available stroke. He explained 
the mode adopted by Mr. Allan, and his 
conviction that this principle would be turned to good 
account, — it was well worth the attention of 
capitalists. He stated that engi ight be con- 
structed of any power, ' to wok in ilies eatad 
or horizontal plane ; and that the first cost would be 
much less than that of a steam-engine of correspond- 
ing dimensions and force. He reminded the audience 
that engines of small power working on the ‘plan 
under consideration would be of great use to wateh- 
makers, grinders, polishers, lapidaries, &c. He spoke 
of the applicability of electro-magnetic engines to 
locomotion on roads and railways to auxiliary screws 
in merchant vessels, and a variety of other purposes. 
A power such as this, we may in fine remark, 
might be happily and easily applied, on a small 
scale, indeed, even to those little four-w self- 
impelled vehicles on one of which we have 
seen a workman proceeding, in a business- 
way, and at a good pace, to his daily labours, 
his tools, &c. in a box-like projection before his own 
seat. In this case the machine was-worked by the 


* From the Journal of the Franklin Institute. 
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feet in a couple of treddles, but how easily might 
some motive power, such as the electro-magnetic, 
were it brought into a practicable shape, be applied 
even to these as yet scarcely more than toy machines! 
By some such means, or even by the force of a 
powerful steel spring, like that of a watch on.a great 
seale, and wound up beforehand, by steam power, or 
even by some mechanical maxual power, a cheap and 
important aid might be given io the metropolitan 
‘itastrions classes, to enable them to live out of town, 
in healthful byeways, and to run in all directions 
independent even of omnibuses, whose proprietors, 
by the way, are acting, nowadays, as if they wished to 
encourage and establish some such project as that we 
have just started for behoof of those whom they 
victimize. 








MASTERS AND MEN. 


Osporn v. Roper and Son.—In this case, in the 
Westminster County Court, the defendants, Messrs. 
Samuel Roper and Son, builders, Wardour-street, 
Oxford-street, were sued by the plaintiff for the sum 
of 3s. wages due. 

The plaintiff stated that in November last he was 
engaged by the defendants as joiner, which was his 
trade, under a person named Diaper, the acting fore- 
man in the construction of a mahogany glass case, 
which was to be done by a certain time. He was to 
receive 5s. 6d. per day, but be paid weekly. On the 
night of Saturday, the 4th of February, plaintiff re- 
ceived his money, after which he handed to the 
cashier a printed time-table for the ensuing week, 
thereby intimating his intention of stopping to 
complete the job. However, between then and 
Monday he heard from Diaper that men in 
their lines, who would receive better pay, were 
wanted at the Crystal Palace, Sydenham. He 
made application on the Sunday, but no conclusive 
arrangement being come to, he as usual went to the 
defendant's workshop on Monday morning. He left 
at twelve o’clock, the dinner hour, and finding that 
he had been along with Diaper, engaged at the Crystal 
Palace, neither of them that day returned. On the 
Tuesday morning he fetched away his tools from the 
defendant’s, and on being asked by a fellow workman 
what he was doing, he said that he was in view of a 
better job. On the Saturday night he sent for the 
amount he now clainfed for his half-day’s work, 
which being refused, to try his right thereto he in- 
stituted the present proceedings. 

‘By Mr. Hughes.—It was the custom in the trade 
for men to discharge themselves, or be discharged, 
‘when they or their masters thought proper, on the 
instant, without any previous notice. 

Judge (Mr. Bayley).—I never heard of such a cus- 
tom, and it is not at all reconcileable to English law. 

Plaintif—I will call Mr. Diaper to show that 
it exists. 

Mr. Farrell, the usher, then called Diaper, who 
having been, before the case was entered into by the 
Judge, ordered out of court, started up, saying, 
“Here, sir:” upon which his Honour, after some 
observations on his orders not having been obeyed, 
directed him to be taken into custedy for contempt ; 
at the same time saying that he could not but receive 
his evidence as a witness. 

Diaper’s testimony was confirmatory of the plain- 
tiff’s ; and after giving it he was removed in custody. 

For the defence, Mr. George Marshall, clerk to 
the defendants, said that the rule of their firm, and 
he believed every respectable firm throughout England, 
was, in the event of discharging a man suddenly, through 
some unforeseen occurrence, to pay them for the 
whole day on which that took place, and in addition 
thereto a quarter of a day as compensation for the 
loss of time incurred in seeking other employment. 
Mr. Hughes quoted several Acts of Parliament show- 
ing that the plaintiff had merited punishment under 
the criminal law for leaving work unfinished, and was 
yrunting at some length, but was interrupted by his 

onour observing that he never could suppose such a 
custom as the plaintiff wished him to believe ever had 
existed between masters and men, and if so all con- 
tracts at the caprice of the workmen must inevitably 
fail. Judgment for the defendants, with costs. At the 
intercession of Mr. Roper, jun. Diaper was admonished 
and discharged. 


FALL OF A CORNICE IN THE NEW ROAD- 


_ In your notice of the above in your last number, 
you mention me as the architect of the works. I 
was so employed by the freeholder, and made the draw- 
ings. The ground was let on building lease: the 

ies building superintended the works themselves, 
making many deviations from my drawings (including 
a material one in the construction of the said cornice), 
and as I had not the control of the execution of the 





HOW FIRES ARE EXTINGUISHED IN 
LONDON AND MANCHESTER. 


THE advantages of a constant supply of water, and 
of efficient arrangements for extinguishing fires, have 
been found in the case of Manchester. The Man- 
chester Guardian says, in noticing the most extensive 
and destructive fire ever known in Manchester, com- 
mencing in the large warehouse of Messrs. Rylands 
and Son, New High-street, and extending to various 
other piles of warehouses, with more or less destructive 
effects :— 

“Mr. Rose speaks in the highest terms of the 
great advantages of the street hydrants, on the occa- 
sion of large fires like the one now described. Before 
the existence of those useful and constantly ready sup- 
plies of water, the labour of pursuing the fire from 
street to street, with heavy engines, detaching and 
again attaching the hose to the fire-plugs, and other 
matters, was very great. On Wednesday night, when 
it became desirable to remove the force and apparatus 
from New High-street to Bridgewater-place, it was 
done with the greatest celerity, simply requiring the 
transfer of the hose and the stand pipes, and was 
made and the operations commenced in the new 
locality in a few minutes. Indeed, nothing can show 
the great value of the hydrants, and a good supply of 
water in the streets in the case of fire, better than the 
fact, that with ten engines upon the spot Mr. Rose 
only used one, finding he could get an equally abundant 
supply of water more readily and at sufficient pressure 
from the street mains. In narrow streets where 
engines cannot easily be placed or moved to and fro, 
the substitution of hydrants is of vast utility.” 

We cannot forbear putting in contrast the account 
contained in the Times of the fire at the warehouses 
of Messrs. Bielefields, in Wellington-street North :— 

“When the engines had got out their gear and 
were all ready for working, there was a most lament- 
able want of water. From the great altitude of the 
building and the fire being in the upper story, an un- 
usual force of water was required to reach the flames ; 
and more than half an hour elapsed after the arrival 
of the engines before any attempt could be made to 
stay their progress. At length, by great exertions, 
lengths of hose were carried, by the means of the fire- 
escape ladders, to the tops of the opposite houses in 
Exeter-street, and by this means some water was 
thrown upon the fire.” 








WEST LONDON RAILWAY COMPANY. 


WE understand that the London and North-Western 
Railway Company have introduced into Parliament a 
Bill for carrying into effect the arrangement between 
this ill-used company, the West London, and them- 
selves; and it is expected that this Bill will shortly 
receive the sanction of the Legislature. The West 
London Company have appointed, under the arrange- 
ment agreed upon, Mr. Hawkshaw, the engineer, as 
the arbitrator to whom the interests of this company 
are to be confided. 

Surely no director or official of the leviathan 
North-Western can ever reflect on their treatment of 
the West London Railway Company without a burn- 
ing blush. One of these days the story told in plain 
language, and calling acts by their right names, may 
prove in the hands of an adversary a powerful weapon. 








THE METROPOLITAN CATTLE- 
MARKET. 


Tue following is a list of the tenders sent in 
for builders’ and (chiefly) iron works at the 
New Metropolitan Cattle-market, Copenhagen- 
fields, under the direction of Mr. J. B. Bunning, 
architect :— 
£. A.* B.+ 
Lawrence, Bros. ...... 47,296 — 45,286 — 42,773 
H. and M. D. Grissell... 42,997 — 41,617 — 38,620 
Charles Fox and Co. ... 42,828 (not in form.) 

R. W. Kennard......... 41,490 — 40,660 — 36,940 
R. Walker (accepted)... 36,674 — 36,064 — 34,414 








SELF-ACTING SIGNALS. 


A CHatTHam correspondent, Mr. J. P.Rickon, C.E. 
speaks of a new self-acting signal, just patented by a 
Mr. Tyer, and called the « Bleetro- Magietic Railway 
Signal,” of which it is said that by this invention, and 
the agency of voltaic electricity, the train itself, upon 
entering any station, gives notice to the station it 
last Jeft, that the line is so far clear. Upon quitting 
a station, the train transmits a signal to the next 
station in advance, and calls attention thereto by the 
sounding a large bell, thereby giving the signal-man 
timely notice. Signals can be transmitted from any 





* If the wrought-iron work to roofs of pig and calf markets be 
not galvanized. 





works, no blame whatever (if blame there be) can 
attach to me. Horace JoNngEs. 
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t If the ironwork to enclosure railings, gates, &. be not 
vanized, 


Pec 
intermediate point or place between any two stations 
so that in the event of a break down, or other stop. 
page on the line, an alarm signal can be given to the 
stations on each side, and assistance obtained. 
engine-driver can be signalled from the station he 
may be approaching at any distance deemed requisite, 
rendering auxiliary signals and fog detonators yp. 
necessary. The signal transmitted to the engine. 
driver is upon his engine, and his attention is calleg 
by the sounding of his whistle. Any neglect of the 
signal given is at once detected, as a register is kept 
at the station of the signal received. In event of 
“ shunting ” at a station, notice is given the stations 
on each side ; and should any train be approaching, 
the engine-driver will receive the danger signal. Jt 
is also applicable to all stations, crossings, junctions, 
tunnels, &c. All of this, according to our corre. 
spondent, has been done by this apparatus, on the 
North Kent line, between Lewisham and Chalton, 
“TI have no other motive,” he adds, “in writing this 
beyond the wish of seeing the different companies 
compelled to adopt some effectual meaus for the 
public safety.”” The apparatus described, he says, has 
been exhibited in town, at the offices of Messrs. Agar 
and Goddard. We may here remark, that in reply to 
a question put in the Commons by Mr. J. Butt, as to 
communication by electric signals between guards and 
drivers, Mr. Cardwell said experiments had been 
tried as to a system of electrical communication, and 
a committee of that House had recommended that 
such a system should be rendered compulsory. In 
that opinion the Board concurred, but as to the manner 
of carrying it out, that was a different question. We 
may add, too, on this subject, that whatever may be 
done as to electrical communication, either between 
guards and drivers, or between stations and guards, 
we can see no difficulty in at once compelling ‘rail 
way companies to employ an additional guard, placed 
on the engine itself, to look out ahead, instead of the 
engine-driver, who at present has both to attend to 
his engine, and also to look out ahead against all con- 
tingencies, duties quite as incompatible on railway 
trains as on ocean steamers. 








Potices of Books. 


Gymnastics, an essential Branch of National 
Education, both Public and Private ; the only 
Remedy to improve the present Physical Con- 
dition of Man. By Captain Chiosso. Lon- 
don: Walton and Maberly, Upper Gower- 
street. 1854. 


Cart. Cutosso has published his ‘“ Gymnastics, 
an essential Branch of National Education,” 
from which we gave an extract some weeks ago. 
The importance of gymnastic exercises is not to 
be questioned, and the subject is here treated 
largely, and even learnedly. We are disposed 
to agree with the writer that,— 


“It will be a great epoch of modern history, w: 
any sovereign or government shall have ordered the 
erection of gymnasiums (lesser or larger) in every open 
space of our towns and cities—in our parks and gar- 
dens—and on our commons—to which, early and late, 
@ serene, innocent, and happy youth may resort; 
when, in every country, a central gymnastic establish- 
ment, for the training of masters, will have been 
established ; when, in fine, a satisfactory testimonial 
from a gymnasium will be considered as essential as 
that of any other educational department. Moreover, 
the gymnast requires no written testimonial : his is 
one impressed and marked by a higher authority than 
that of man—an erect, proud, manly (womanly) pos- 
ture, a warm and animated look, and a form of 
capable of enjoying as well as enduring life. ‘ Contra 
tales non est lex.” 


In ancient Greece body-culture was much 
studied :— 


“ At Athens there were three gymnasia. First, the 
Lyceum, on the banks of the Ilissus, the building of 
which was ascribed to Pisistratus, Pericles, and the 
archon Lycurgus, who probably had all contributed 
towards its completion. It was here that Aristotle 
taught a numerous circle of pupils and followers. Its 
stadium was built of white Pentelic marble, and of 
such splendour, that Pausanias says it resembled a 
mount of that substance. There existed a law of 
Solon, that whoever stole anything from the Lyceum 
was to be punished with death. The second gym- 
nasium of Athens was the Academia, about six stadia 
from the city.* This place was surrounded by shady 
trees and lonely walks, and Euripides speaks of the 
‘ shadowy alleys of the divinified Akademos.’ Here it 
was that Plato delivered his discourses. The place 
was surrounded with a wall, by Hipparchus. The 
third gymnasium, called Cynozargis, was destined for 
the exercises of the humbler order of society.” 
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The circulation of this pamphlet is calculated 
to do much good. 


From the French of the Marquis de 
Custine. Longman, Brown, and Co. 
To meet the demand for information concern- 
ire of the capricious despot for whose 
ousands of men have been and other 
thousands will be launched into eternity, Messrs. 
have re-published the 
Custine’s book on Russia. It forms ¢hree parts 
of their “ Traveller’s Lib: 
therefore for as many shillings. H 
Count’s impression of Moscow as a city :— 


“T have not seen Constantinople, but I believe that, 
next to that city, Moscowis the most striking in appear- 
ance of all the capitals in Europe. 
Byzantium. Fortunately the squares of the old capital 
are not so immense as those of St. Petersburg, in which 
even St. Peter’s of Rome would be lost. 


Aw and is to be had 


It is the in land 


the sites are more confined, and therefore the edifices 
produce greater effect. The despotism of straight 
fines and symmetrical plans is opposed here both by 
nature and history: Moscow is everywhere pic- 
turesque. The sky, without being clear, has a silvery 
brightness : the models of every species of architec- 
ture are heaped together without order or plan: no 
structures are perfect as works of art, nevertheless 
the whole strikes, not with admiration, but with as- 
tonishment. The inequalities of the surface multi- 
ply the points of view. The magic glories of multi- 
tudes of cupolas sparkle in the air. Innumerable 
gilded steeples, in form like minarets, Oriental pavi- 
lions and Indian domes, transport you to Delhi; 
donjon-keeps and turrets bring you back to Europe 
in the times of the Crusades; the sentinel, mounted 
on the top of his watch-tower, reminds you of the 
muezzin inviting the faithful to prayer; while, to 
complete the confusion of ideas, the cross, which 
glitters in every direction, commanding the people to 
prostrate themselves before the Word, seems as 
though fallen from heaven amid an assembly of 
Asiatic nations, to point out to them all the narrow 
way of salvation. It was doubtless before this 
poetical picture that Madame de Staél exclaimed— 
Moscow rs the Rome of the North ! 

The massive tower, at the foot of which my foot- 
man made me alight, is picturesquely pierced by two 
arches: it separates the walls of the Kremlin, pro- 
perly so called, from their continuation, which serves 
asagirdle to Kitaigorod, the city of the merchants, 
another quarter of old Moscow, founded by the 
mother of the Czar, John Vassilievitch, in 1534. 
This date appears to us recent, but it is ancient for 
Russia, the youngest of the European realms.” 


Concerning the Kremlin he speaks very 
enthusiastically :— 

“To describe the contrast produced by so many 
edifices of various styles, crowded together in one 
spot, which forms the centre of an immense city, 
to convey an idea of the effect produced by the 
congregation of Arabesque palaces, Gothic forts, 
Greek temples, Indian steeples, Chinese pavilions, 
all confusedly mingled within a circle of Cyclopean 
walls, would be utterly impossible. Words cannot 
paint objects, except by the recollections which they 
recall; and the recollections of no one who has not 
seen the Kremlin can serve to picture it. 
: The basement of the little Moorish palace ‘is 
almost entirely occupied by one enormous vaulted 
hall, the roof of which is supported by a single 
pillar, rising from the centre. This is the hall of 
the throne: the emperors repair to it on leaving the 
church, after their coronation. Everything here re- 
vives the recollection of the magnificence of the 
ancient Czars, and the imagination goes back to the 
reigns of the Ivans and Alexises. The appearance is 
truly Museovite. The entirely new paintings, which | 
cover the walls of this palace, struck me as being | 
executed with taste: the tout ensemble reminds me 
of the pictures I have seen of the porcelain tower at 
Pekin.” 

The state of morals in Russia is described as 
very low, and the people in a debased condition. 





VARIORUM. 


The “Pocket Peerage of Great Britain and 
Treland” (fourth year), by Mr. H. Rumse 
Forster, of the Morning Post, has just been issue 
by Bogue, of Fleet-street, as “revised by the 
nobility” themselves. Mr. Forster has long 
been favourably known as connected with the 

Y press, and especially in connection with 
the movements of the fashionable world, and 
has discharged his duty carefully. The book 
is elegantly got up, and contains in a very 


Under the title of ‘“ Life and Marine 
Assurance; Considerations which should influ- 
ence Assurers in the Selection of an Office 
for Life Assurance” (Longman and Co. 
1854), Mr. Lance gives a great deal of 
very curious and valuable information, de- 
duced from published accounts and returns, 
deserving attention, although we are not dis- 
osed to agree with his general deduction in 
avour of proprietary companies. It is esti- 
mated “that the amount of assurances in force 
exceed in value 200,000,000/.; that the annual ' 
sum paid on the death of assured persons is now | 
above 5,000,000/.; that the invested capital of 
life assurance companies, exclusive of the forty- 
eight established within five years, is not less 
than 77,000,000/.; that upwards of 7,500,000/. 
is annually contributed, not for personal advan- 
tage, but to secure a future benefit to others ; 
and that in one year life assurance has been 
adopted to the extent of 26,000,000/. involving 
an investment in premiums of more than 
900,000/7.” All this, with much more which 
is to follow, has grown out of a paper written 
by Dr. Halley, in 1693, to fulfil his pledge to 
the council of the Royal Society, that he would 
supply a certain amount of matter for their 
” Transactions.” ‘ Vital Statistics,” Part C. 
A pamphlet, by Mr. R. Thompson Jopling 
(King, Cheapeido), is cognate. The writer urges, 
with justice, that “the advantage of computi 
into tables the chances of individual life affecte 
with various maladies, would be valuable not 
only to the —_— but to the medical profes- 
sion, and of course to assurance companies, 
who could then take every life presented to 
them, it being necessary only to fix the class 
to which each proposal would belong —— 
In “ The Practicability of Improving the Dwell 
ings of the Labouring Classes” (London Stan- 
ford), Mr. Cheyne Brady has brought together 
a number of facts, partly from our own pages, for 
the advantage mainly of Dublin, where the 
author is seeking to carry proposed improve- 
ments into practice——Amongst a pile of other 
aper-covered books we find “The Dramatic 
eesier for 1853,”’ to which we will allude 
rather for the sake of the compiler than because 
it is our province. Itis a very good notion, care- 
fully carried out, and it seems a pity that the 
publication should be discontinued. Rs we like 
to show a bit of knowledge, whatever the subject, 
we will set T. F. D. C. right as to the authorship 
of two or three pieces played at the Lyceum, 
the more so as it involves a story of distress. 
“A.S.8.” and “A Fast Train” are entered, 
with a query, as by J. M. Maddox, and “A 
Bachelor of Arts,” as by Pelham Hardwicke, 
suggested to be Mr. Tom Taylor. The fact is, 
however, these three pieces were writtten (or, 
rather, adapted) by Mr. Reynoldson, and it is a 
curious incident im connection with dramatic 
literature, that for the latter, which was cer- 
tainly one of the best and most successful pieces 
of the year, he received but 3/.! and this with- 
out any reproach to the manager, who doubt- 
less had to pay a proper sum for it to a third 
party. This, however, is a divergence—— 





will desire to hear are a very handsome volume 
by the Rev. J. L. Pettit, “ Architectural Studies 
in France” (Geo. Bell, London), fully illus- 
trated, and a valuable practical work by Mr. 
Fairbairn (John Weale), “On the Application 
of Cast and Wrought Iron to Building Pur- 
poses.” These will both receive full considera- 
tion hereafter. 








Fatt or GALLERIES IN A THEATRE.—We learn 
from New Orleans Paper that on February 26th, 
during the performance at the French Theatre, New | 
Orleans, two galleries, which were set apart for per- | 
sons of colour, fell, owing to the iron rods by which 
these galleries were suspended from the roof giving 
way. The suspending rods had been substituted for 
iron columns supporting the galleries owing to the 
columns obstructing the view of the stage from the 
dress circle. There were only eighty-four persons in 
the two galleries, and, as the fall was a gradual one, 
most persons in the dress circle had time to escape. 
The iron rods broke near the roof, and the galleries 
then sank some 3 feet ; but, as there was an additional 


Amongst the new books of which our readers | P& Pe 


Miscellanea. 
BristoL. ScHoon or Practica, Art.—A public 
meeting of the Bristol School of Practical Art, in 
connection with the Board of Trade department of 


' Science and Art, was held on Friday in last week, at 


the Gallery of Arts, Drawbridge, the mayor in the 
chair. There was a large attendance, the majority 
being composed of ladies. The mayor opened the 
business, and the Rev. J. Eagles read the report, 
which stated that “The Academy of Art being about 
to erect an edifice for the purposes of that society, in 
Mr. Tyndal’s park, it has been proposed that the 
school should form a part of that building ; subject, 
however, to arrangements for its independent exist- 
ence; but still, allowing of mutual accommodation in 
the use of casts, models, library, &c. which have been 
most kindly offered on the part of the Academy : 
these advantages counterbalance, as it is conceived, 
any disadvantages arising from the distance of the 
locality from the centre of the city. It has been 
estimated that rooms of sufficient dimensions, for the 
purposes of the school, may be obtained on the site 
referred to, with the requisite fittings and furniture, 
for 1,0007. and with a view of making a personal 
interest in the school as general as the small amount 
of capital will allow, it has been proposed to raise the 
sum required by shares of 5/. each; and the pro- 
visional committee are enabled to announce that man 
shares have been already taken.” Mr.Cole ad 

the meeting, congratulating the society on havi 
outgrown their premises sooner than any sec 
established in the United Kingdom. Mr. Harford 
and other gentlemen expressed their conviction that 
the 1,000/. would very soon be forthcoming from the 
public ; and even if not that there was a certainty of 
the committee providing it. 

THE Iron Trape.—If there ever was any intention 
on the part of speculators to force up prices either 
previous to or during the quarterly meetings, that 
intention must have been abandoned, as no one seems 
now to dream of any advance. Doubtless the un- 
settled state of continental markets has had an 
influence, in this case merely salutary as yet, upon the 
iron trade of the country. A deficiency of hands to 
execute orders is complained of, as well as want of 
industrious occupation on the part of those engaged. 
Orders for rails are said to be accumulating ——In 
the Scotch pig market there has been little doing of 
late, prices averaging about 78s. to 79s. ; but in Staf- 
fordshire good makes continue in request, and are 
said to have been sold as high as 6/. per ton.——In 
rolling iron, or other metals, Messrs. Roden and 
Thomas have taken out a patent for a new arrange- 
ment, by which the operation is said to be facilitated, 
and time saved. Two separate sets of rolls are placed 
end to end, and, by suitable toothed-wheel gearing, 
made to revolve in opposite directions. On passing 
the piece of metal through one pair of rolls, it is 
immediately conveyed by a suitable carriage to the 
others, and passed in a contrary direction, the opéra- 
tion being repeated until the required section is 
obtained. 

Pusuic Lisraries Act, 1850.— With the view of 
ascertaining the difficulties and impediments which 
prevent the adoption of the provisions of the Act, 
13 & 14 Vict. chap. 65, “‘ For enabling town coun- 
cils to establish public libraries and museums,” the 
Society of Arts has just issued a set of queries to the 
town clerks of all boroughs included in the Act. The 
points on which information is particularly requested, 
are whether the amount of the rate, one y 
und per annum, is sufficient, and whether the 
rate should be limited to the provision of the build- 
ing, fixtures, &c. or be extended to the purchase of 
books, specimens, &c. 

BaTHs AND WASHHOUSES FoR GLOUCESTER.— 
A public meeting of the inhabitants of this city has 
been convened by the mayor, to take measures for the 
establishment of baths and washhouses. 

Swansea Loca Boarp or Heattru.—With re- 
gard to the paragraph in your journal (p. 135), as to 
the Swansea Board of Health, I never offered to com- 
plete the Swansea plan “within a week,” on the 2nd 
of November last. I stated that the plan would not 
occupy more than a week to complete ; whereupon the 
Board proposed a resolution offering to place the plan 
and drawing office at my disposal. This the Board 
have never yet (from causes which I need not now 
enter upon) been able to do. The paragraph is so 
worded as to be injurious to me ; I therefore trust you 
will do me the justice to insert this explanation. I 
will furnish, in the course of a few days, for your own 
satisfaction, a copy of a letter (now in the press) 
ee peau § to the Board pnp ~ 

sympathise with your opinion, “that it is really 
fall time this Board were at work in earnest ;” but 
from an intimate acquaintance with the present posi- 





support to these galleries from iron bars from the 
wall, it preven 





small compass a large amount of information. 


lives. 


the destruction of hundreds Se ee ree 


tion and constitution of the Board, I can safely predict 
realized. 


8S. Castirz Gant. 
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Brovenam’s Apvice.—Hullmandel and Walton 
have printed in gold, with a pretty border of wheat 
and frnit in green and gold, the “ Advice to the 
Poor,” by Lord' Brougham, so that it may be hung 
up on the walls of every cottage or small tenement, 
jby the landowzer, at a little outlay. “The advice, 
‘oth economical and moral, is so ” they say, 
jostly, “that every landlord should promulgate it 
amongst his tenantry, if for his own comfort only, 
laying apart philanthropy.” Why did they mar its 


appearance by the caricature of gleaners «at the 


bottom. Let them rub it out before they take 
vanother impression. 

‘Prick Booxs.—Your dent “Z.” will 
find. a book published by Weale, called “The 


Student’s Guide to the Valuation of Artificers’ Work,” 
of great assistance,.as it contains decimal tables of 
constants, which are applicable to any rate of wages, 
and much other information as to the quantities of 
materials. For carpentry, he will find “ The Builder’s 
@uide,” by Wm. Thorne, published by Simpkin and 
Marshall,-a useful work. It contains tables which 
awill enable him. to ascertain the prices of labour upon 
nearly all kinds of ’ and joiners’ work, at 
warious rates of wages; and of materials when deals 
are at any price from 25/. to 60/. per hundred ; be- 
sides other tables likely to be useful in the country. 
The objection raised by your correspondent to the 
t price books, as being ‘blind guides,” will, I 
Sink, apply to all works of that description which 
do not enable the party using them to calculate the 
prices from the quantities of time .and materials 
ed.—T. J.P. 

ALOTYPE. PortRaits.—In a notice of the Photo- 
graphic Society some time. ago, we expressed a good 
epinion of Mr. Hennah’s portraits, and:said, “‘One 
would not begrudge a journey to Brighton to be calo- 

by him.” Some whom we know in:consequence 
make.a journey to Brighton to get into the focus 
of his camera, and have favoured us with the results. 
They fully bear out our opinion, and must be placed 
amongst the most suecessful works yet produced. 
Dr. Dimond is continuing the production of reflects 
of) the insane under various influences, and will pro- 
dably publish:a collection of them. It seems not im- 
that. useful deductions may be made from the 
collation of a large number of such portraits. 

Tux Use or tHe Microscore.—With reference 
‘ho -your notice.at p. 117, one piece of advice, on 
which it is to be h Dr.J. W. Griffith and Mr. A. 

will d very impressively,—one that 
would have saved the writer of this much irretrievable 
damage to his sight, had he found out the same in 
4ime;—is for beginners res2/utely to avoid looking at 
any point of the subject under examination not fully 
nd clearly in the focus. The more interesting the 
matter under examination, the more powerful is the 
temptation to supersede the microscope in its duty by 
the improper use, and at the expense, of the eye, 
by. straining the latter on obscure portions, instead of 
me bringing them up successively to focus: the 
of a little time will be amply compensated by the 
saving of a power the value of which is only to be 
estimated when reduced or lost.—N. 

BD ARCHITECTURAL SocieTy.—At a meet- 
ing of this society, held on the 8th inst..a communica- 
dion from J..H. Markland, Esq. D.C.L. corresponding 
ecretary, was:read, announcing the proposed erection 
of:amemorial to Archbishop Leighton. The treasurer 
declared his willingness to receive subscriptions to- 
wards the restoration of St. Michael’s Church. There 
is atill a considerable deficiency of funds for which the 
churchwarden had not hesitated to make himself 
liable. ‘Mr. Frederick G. Lee, of St. Edmund Hall, 
‘then proceeded to read a paper on “ Hoclesiastical 
Vestments, chiefly as representedon Ancient Monu- 
ments.” He began by affirming, that some:acquaint- 
ance with the subject. was absolutely essential for the 
architectural student, and then proceeded to describe 
respectively the cassock, ice, alb, girdle amice, 
shasuble, stole; maniple, dalmatick, cope, rochet and 
ehimere, ‘&c.. &c. illustrating his remarks by drawings 
from illuminated manuscripts and other sources, by 
brass-rubbings, and some «specimens of ancient and 
modern embroidered -vestments, some of which had 
deen lent for the occasion by Messrs. Newton, Jones, 
aud Willis, of Birmingham. 

New Borer.—Messrs. Smith and Phillips, gas 
eugineers, have patented.a boiler, consisting of a 
number of concentric hollow cylinders, in which a very 
thin body of water is constantly exposed to the action 
of the heat. 

“Sten or Notice Boarps.—The London public and 
builders do not appear to be cognizant of the provisions 
on this subject in Schedule E of the Buildings Act, 
judging at least by what may be seen every day, 
mamely,—“And every sign ‘or notice board fixed 

inst or part of any house or other build- 
ing standing close to any public way, must be so fixed 
that the top shall be within 18 feet at the most above 
the‘léevel of such public way.”—S. 





| 


Prices oF Tneser.— At Dymock, Ledbury, 
Messrs. Jones and Hartland last week sold by auction 
a quantity of oak, elm, and ash timber, amongst a 
large attendance of timber merchants and others. The 
sale comprised twelve large lots, and the prices realized 
were higher than those of former sales, owing to the 
great demand for ship-building purposes. The oak, 
for navy and furniture purposes (for which there was 
a great demand), realised 2s. 6d. to. 3s. 6d. a foot. 
The elm and ash also brought high prices. 

THe Great SteaM-suip.—The ways for laying 
down the projected immense screw and paddle steamer 
for the Eastern Steam Navigation Company are in 
the course of completion at the yard of Mr. Scott 
Russell at Millwall. Many hundreds of tons of iron 
for her keel are ready to be put together, and the 
contracts have been signed for the completion and 
launching of the ship within two years. The extreme 
length on main deck will be 700 feet, being 430 feet 
longer than the Himalaya steamer; extreme length 
of keel, 680 feet ; extreme breadth of beam, 83 feet ; 
depth of hold (forming four decks), 58 feet ; 
of principal saloon, 80 feet ; height of ditto, 15 feet ; 
tonnage, 10,000, or builder’s measurement, 22,000 
tons ;. stowage for -coals, 10,000 tons; stowage for 
cargo, 5,000 tons; 500 first-class cabins, with ample 
space for second and third-class passengers, besides 
troops, &c. while her screw and paddle engines will be 
of the aggregate nominal power of 2,800 horse. She 
willalso carry an immense quantity of sail. The prin- 
ciple of construction, as designed by Mr. Brunel, will 
be similar to that of the tube of the Britannia-bridge. 
Her bottom, ‘decks, and sides, are to be double, and of 
a cellular form,-with 2 feet 6 inches between. She 
will have fourteen water-tight compartments, also 
two divisional bulkheads running her whole length, 
so that it would appear:as:if the principle of the T 
girder, as we suggested, only in this case doubled, 
were comprised in the new principles of construction. 
The great length of the ship, it is contended, accord- 
ing to all present experience, will enable her to pass 
through the water at a greater velocity, with a similar 
power in proportion to her tonnage, than ordinary 
vessels now require to make ten knots an hour, and 
that speed is, in fact, another result of great size. 
The immense proportions will admit of carrying suf- 
ficient fuel to accomplish a voyage round the world. 

IMPROVEMENT OF DvuBLIN.—At a recent meeting 
of the city corporation, a-communication was read 
from the Lord Lieutenant, in. reply to a memorial 
from this body, praying for a grant of public money 
for the improvement of the city. His Excellency 
states that he will recommend the Lords of the Trea- 
sury to advance a sum of 60,000/. towards an im- 
provement fund for the purpose of making a new line 
of streets fram the law-courts to the King’s-inns, 
alluding at the same time to “ erroneous ”’ opinions 
entertained by the corperation in respect to “ the 
Woods and Forests.” 

THE PANTHEON PictuRE GALLERY, OxFroRD 
StreEt.—There is an interesting collection of pic- 
tures ‘here, by Haydon, James and George Foggo, 
E. Prentis, and other artists, chiefly ‘historical, to 
which our art-loving ‘readers would do: well to pay 
a visit. ‘They are exhibited free togthe public. 

MerropoLitax ComMMISSION OF SEWERS. —A 
special court has been held since the Commission re- 
solved to resign, when another resolution was passed, 
that the Commission continue to act till their succes- 
sors are appointed. Colonel Dawson proposed that 
they should not only do.so, but proceed to carry out 
the scheme of drainage resolved upon, as: if no such 
letter had been received as that sent by the Home 
Secretary. Others of the Commissioners demurred 
to this proposal, but it remains to be seen what course 
the Commissioners will pursue in this respect. 

Inverness —The Inverness Town Council, says 
a Scottish contemporary, are in.a state of high dudgeon 
about their bridge over the Ness. It seems that 
about six years ago the ancient bridge was carried 
away by a flood, in consequence-of the defective state 
of the Caledonian Canal. The inhabitants proposed 
to build another in its place, but the Government 
interfered, and undertook the erection of an iron 
bridge, which was to be completed within two years. 
Five years have elapsed, and the works have not pro- 
gressed a fourth part. The council impute the blame 
to Mr. T. M. Rendel, the engineer, and have pre- 
seuted a strong remonstrance to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer on the subject. 

Arcuitects’ BENEVOLENT Socrety.—Sir,—Will 
you permit me to correct a slight inaccuracy in your 
report of the meeting of the Architects’ Benevolent 
Society? In that report I am represented as having 
said that the widow of a young architect, of great 


orn had received assistance from this society. | ssiared 


his is a mistake, and I am happy to say that, from 
the*kindness of attached friends of her late husband, 
the application ‘I intended to make in her favour 
will in all probability not be required. 
Wituiam Trre. 








CoverInc QuaDRANGLE OF British Musrvy,— 
Mr. Vose Pickett has sent us copy of a letter ad. 
dressed to the trustees of the British Museum, relative 
to covering in the q area of the British 
Museum, wherein he suggests the “application of a 
domed roof, on the chain tension net principle, which 
would require no other support than the walls of the 
present building as they now stand.” 


Fatt. or Hovses and Loss oF LIFE. — Two 
eight-roomed houses in the district of Hornsey, 
fal last week, and caused the loss of one life, and 

to two other persons. We postpone the par. 
ticulars till next-week. 


Art-Union or Lonpon.—The subscription lists 
will close on the 31st inst. 


“<PaID DOWN UPON THE ‘Nati.”—The origin of 
this phrase is thus stated in the “ Recollections of 
Keefe,” the dramatist -—“An ample piazza under the 
Exchange (Limerick) was a thoroughfare: in the 
eentre stood # pillar about 4 feet high, and upon it a 
circular plate of copper, about 3 feet in diameter: 
this was called the nail, and on it-was paid the earnest 
for any commercial bargains made, which was the 
origin of the saying, “Paid down upon the nail,’” 
Perhaps the custom was common to other ancient 
towns.— Notes and Queries. 


Oxrorp-STREET.—One of the greatest benefits 
the Builder has achieved, has, I conceive, been to 
introduce to the public and advocate desirable metro- 
politan improvements, many of which are ultimate 
adopted. I beg then, through the medium of your 
journal, to suggest a ‘West-end improvement, that 
would greatly embellish, and render more valuablea 
very central part of the town. At the Oxford-street 
end of Tottenham-eourt-road, an unsightly row of 
houses projects into the middle of the street, in the 
manner of Middle-row, Holborn. ‘The houses are 
mean and dilapidated ; and judging from the constant 
change of tenants, cannot be a very valuable pro- 
perty. I would suggest the removal of these, and the 
conversion of the large space then available, into s 
handsome piace or circus, the middle of which would 
be a magnificent site for a statue.—E. C. 8S. 

St. Sreputcure’s, SNow-HILy.— It has often 
occurred to me to be not a little singular, that St. 
Sepulchre’s, Snow-bill, has been suffered to remain 
in the state it.is, and that its restoration has not been 
effected long ago, especially when it is considered 
how few churches now exist of the Pointed style in 
the City. Few churches in London have so com- 
manding a situation ; and the effect of its venerable 
tower, even in its present condition, is really very 
fine. The entrance porch is in a very perfect state 
(internally), and is a very beautiful piece of the Per- 
pendicular style. (It is described and illustrated in 
“The Churches of London.”) If the whole church 
were restored:in accordance ‘with it, it would be.one 
of the greatest ornaments to the metropolis. I would 
suggest, if a restoration be decided upon at any 
future period, that only. as much be done at a timeas 
the funds will admit, of being. done well, and thatno 
more be.attempted. than there. is money in hand to 
complete in the best. manner. For example, the tower 
might be done at one time; the porch (externally), 
next ; and the body of the church left until sufficient 
money be collected to restore the whole in a manner 
creditable to.all parties.—J. C. P. 

GoopLeT’s New Motive. AcEnt.—In a commi- 
nication to the Mining Journal as to his patent for 
“ Improvements in Engines to be worked by steam, 
air, or air and water combined,” the patentee .says, 
“You will observe that it is not proposed to create 8 
motive power, but to deal with the powers that be 
differently than by the plan hitherto adopted,—that 
instead of boiling the water for steam, in order to 
give the water elasticity, I propose to take the 
elements of water and air in their natural state, and 
to mix them in a vessel by means of. the double- 
acting force-pump, recommended in the cases of the 
locomotive-engine, and in draining and purifying 
mines. A more effective motive agent will in. this 
way be attained to start the engine in a tenth of the 
time, with less manual labour than is required to 
trim the coals and supply the furnaces of steamboat 
boilers with fuel. You will observe from the specifi- 
cation a plan of an atmospherie vacuum valve to | 
fixed to the ends of the cylinder covers of steam, air, 
or water and air combined engines, to prevent recoil 
from the vacuum, which necessarily takes place when 
engines are worked by impulses, and the motive 
agents cut off during the travel of the piston.” 
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TENDERS 
For enlargement of the London Joint Stock Bank, St. 




















s-court, Poultry. Mr. Wm. Rogers, arc 
Quantities taken out by Mr. Henry Jarvis. 
Jay . £8,474 
MUTI senza: tnanaccansessiutves’linadsiesiaioansden i 7,824 
‘Locke and Nesham ......)....cccccccccccescceeeeeee 7,760 
Gri 7,480 
RPMI nissixcussticpesaansnaier  adcazesbahGiceenenn 7,086 
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1: and ‘Minister’ = in 
Bir ‘erecting Bipfist Clispe Fe 's ‘House: 
Comments nica tarnished: 




















Locke and Nesham a 
— v8 
G ’ 

Little and Son 7,468 
Cleaver ... 6,900 
Wood ..........+ 6;779 





For new _— lodges, conservatories, Xe. at 





Towcester, for ¥ . Mr. E. PF. Law, archi- 
teet: owell, Dewsbury ..........ccrssveesesrerceeceseee £10,613 
baa leo 9,615 





Raddle aS pen vate on 


For making Roads, Drains, &c. on , the Finchley estate 
of the Britannia National Freehold Land Society. Mr. 


James McGill, Surveyor: 

















R. T. Carlisle soe £1,206 0 0 
Thompson and Munday 1,425 11 6 
George Rogers inhagiars sities cicpeed scope cee. oO. @ 
John E, Maynard 1,075 0 0 
Thomas Bowell 1,135 0 0 
James Ellis ......... PES Tre aR Tvs mee «. 1,168 0 0 
Thomas Stone . 1,050 0 0 
Robert Knight ..........cccssssscesesssere . 1,060 0 0 





For Three Houses to be erected at Tonbridge-wells. 
Mr. B. pt rr architect. The quantities were supplied 
Mr. Balam 

















Jabez Scholes ........ £2,809 5 
Oakle = i Cooper . dinducsishibecsccecevsnccese 2,795 15 
Jose . 2,755 0 

Te caepee 2,688 0 
Z Harding... aes 2,472 0 
Jno. Howell...... 2,355 0 
W. Harris (accepted) .........cc0ss0000008 2,278 10 





For Mr. Griffin’s new Warehouse at London-bridge. 
My, J: H. Stevens, architect. 








EA CPB rcceseee dos csbddapdigceleabilamestlide predodaben —- 

eee Ree 1 a tiacar herein irae a1'900 

COB esse svescece wactbede phedeleceudéeetnecete eeoseree 21,500 

"Fee sivtietonts Gh advaginvuginesetuendie 20,500 
IY edonvessescucooscesoinvecosconcunacscsecoosseounens a 


For a.Jews’ Synagogue, Great Portland-street, Oxford- 

















street: Mr. J. Clarke, architect. Quantities not fur- 
nished. 
Coleman ..,...... £2,720 
Turnbull............0 seoee 2,512 
ayers ELIE PLN, Bis oe EERE Ber RE RET 2,400 
Te 2,345 
Tasca aseneitaaet eccesdescasetecceoence eae 
Clever ....... Pcveaddetes ene SES EA EE 2,077 
[ADVERTISEMENT. | 


Destruction of Warehouses at Manchester by Fire :— 
Messrs. RYLANDS. and SONS’ Books, Papers, 
and. Bank-notes preserved in one of CHUBBS’ 
Safes, after fourteen hours’ exposure to intense 
heat. 

Copy of Messrs. RYLANDS and SONS’ Testimonial. 

“24, High-street, Manchester. 
“ Mar. 6, 1854. 
* Messrs. Chubb and Son,— 

“Gentlemen, we have great pleasure in communi- 
cating to you, that the large ‘ Patent Fire-proof Safe’ 
that we: purchased from you twelve years ago, for 
our-late offices in New High-street, has been the 
means’ of preserving our books, cash, notes, &c., 
enclosed. therein, on the Evening of the First of 
March, when our entire premises were destroyed by 
fire. The Safe, after being subject to fourteen hours’ 
intense heat, was unlocked on the Morning of the 
8rd. of March, the: locks all answering to their 
respective keys, and all the damage the contents 
received (water excepted) was that only some of the 
books were slightly singed at the edge. 

“You are at liberty to make what use of this 
communication you may think proper. 

“Weare, Gentlemen, yours res 

RYLANDS and SONS. . 

CHUBBS’ LOCKS, with all the recent improve- 
ments; Cash, Deed, and Paper Boxes, of all sizes ; 
Fire-proof Safes and Chests; Iron Doors and Frames 
for Strong-rooms : all fitted with the Detector Lock. 
Complete illustrated Lists, with prices and sizes, will 
be-sent on application. 

CHUBB and SON, 57, St. Paul’s-churchyard, 
= 28, Lord street, ‘Liverpool ; 16, Market- 

street, Manchester; and Horsley- fields , Wolverhampton. 











TO. CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ M. 8. ©.” (the charter of the “Metropolitan Association” 
admits of branch establishments without personal liability), “J.J.” 

W.T?“ Dr. L.”“ A. KK." J, H, Jun.” (will appear), “T. J, P.” 
(such tiles are advertised in our pages), “L. 7.” “W. B.” 

W. G. D.” (in type previously), * Young Foreman” (Nos. may be 
had. Send post-office order),* A. T.”“ T. J. P.” (Mr. Browning’s 
book was noticed in our Journal when it appeared), “ W. RB. B.” 

T.@.T.” (under our mark),“ M.” (ditto), * Mr. 8.” “ Querist” 
(fo), “W. L.” “H.R” “ HB” “M.&” “Dr. J. M.” (we are 
foreed uniformly to decline). _ 

“ Booke and ha! 
fina Addresses.°—We have not time to point out books of 

NOTICE.—Au communications ti should 
be addressed to the “Publisher,” and not to the “ Editor:” all 
to thot nnentaattonte should be addressed to the Epiror, and not 


ow 4 





On the 97th instant, prite One Shilling, 
LONDON SHADOWS; 
A GLANCE AT 
THE “HOMES” OF THE THOUSANDS. 


By, GEORGE. GODWIN; . F.B.S.. &e. .&e; 
With numerous Illustrations by John Brown. 





GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and CO. eee: STREET ; 
the “ Builder” Office, 1, York 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


N Architect is Javon of receiving into his 
Office, 
parents.—Address, X. ¥. Office of “ The Builder.” 


VACANCY: for a respectable and well- 

educated YOUTH, not under 20 years of age, who has. a 
knowledge of architectural drawing and writes a plain business 
hand. A youth be the country will be preferred as he might 
reside with the er oyer.—For further pattioalars apply by letter 
to T. K. Office of * The Builder.” 


LASS-PAINTING, &¢c—WANTED, an 


APPRENTICE. Premium required.—Address, H. Office 


of “The Builder.” 
ESSRS. PYNE and WILLIAMS, 


Grainers. have a VACANCY for 2 respectable Youth as 
an Out-door APPRENTICE.—Applv, 55, Upper Ebury-street, 
Pimlico. A premium will be required. 


TO JOINERS. 


EN or TWELVE competent WORKMEN 

can find EMPLOYMENT, at Five Shillings per day. None 
but experienced hands, with good tools, will be retained.— Apply 
at Uffice, on the Copthall Estate, Twickenham. 

















0 ROAD SURVEYORS. 


ANTED, "jnmmediately: by the Trustees of 
the Torquay Turnpike, a SURVEYOR. duly qualified 
to undertake the care and management of abont forty miles of 
roads, the surface repairs of which are under contract. The per- 
son appointed will required to devote his whole time to the 
duties of his office, »nd to find sureties to the amount of 3002. for 
the due performance thereof. Thesalary will be 1007. a year. = 
testimonials of character and ability must be sent, free, on 
before the 7 day of APRIL next, to Messrs. W. and C. RITSON, 
the Clerks of the eae orquay, Devon, from whom any informa- 
tion with respect to the office may be obtained 
Ayan coe Election is arranged to take place on the 13th of 
4 
Torquay, March 10, 1854, 


.as an ARTICLED PUPIL. a YOUTH of respectable | * 


TO PARENTS table Youth as IN DOO 
Warns serie easceeteteet fad 


RATOR.—Address, H. 8. 34, Milton-street, 
TANTED, imm , at experienced: 











DRAUGHTSMAN: and’ 


y aN NTED.. Sa im an Aastinneve Office in 
London, who can give fu satisf-obory  seeppe y se seas 

jons aud character,— 4. sa, Y. Ofier of: The: Builder 
stating age, and the lowest ealety hat. would 

engagement be a permanent one. 

Wax TED, a Practical Man, as FOREMAN 


of a GENERAL SMITH’S SHOP.—Address, armas 
salary required and last situation, to A.P. Post-office, Bath. 


MOULDING MACHINE WORKER. 


ANTED, a steady, Man, who: 
pee SOURS ere 


TO FOREMEN FUR ROAD-MAKING AND BALLAST 
BURNING. 


ANTED, one who has been under 

per rae centracter. to TAKE CHARGE of he workmen, Feit 
of former employment, an 

—To be addressed, post-paid. to Mr. LAY, Architect and Surveyor, 

10, Portsdown-terrace, Kilburn. 


ANTED, a SITUATION as CLERK of 














WORKS; is well experienced in: all the branches of 
building, can get up Lage working ngs, and has unex 
tionable refi dress, 





CLOSE, 3, Blooeasbury-tursece, Vauxhall-road, timlon * 
ANTED, by an e xperienced |p 


seoenter ont ‘wow 3 + hey anf og di —- or 
GENERAL FOREMAN. No to: the -co' 

testimonials can te BY ee Fe sy to A. B. at ery 

Stationer, &, Upper Holloway. 


TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. . y 
ANTED, by a Young Man, a Situation 
as PLU MBER: and will up his timein printing, 

required. uc a poner a” se or country.— Address, pos 











ALSALL IMPROVEMENT and 


MARKET ACT. 1848—WANTED. by the Commis- 
sioners under the ahove Act, a TOWN SURVEYOR, who will be 
required to devote the whole of his time to the duties of the office. 
The salary will be 1002. a-yeor. with hou.e and office, rent free, and 

gas in office and sitting-room also free—Apn'ications and 
Molimentais to besent to the Commissioners’ Clerk’s office, by or 
before FIVE o’clock on MONDAY, the 3rd of APRIL next. 
Notice will afterwards be given to such applicants as the Commis- 
sioners may desire to have a persona! interview with. Any candi- 
date a the Commissioners will be disqualified. 

MUEL WILKINSON, Jun. Commissioners’ Clerk. 

Walsall” March 15, 1854. 


CITY OF YORK.—TO SURVFYORS. 
le of 


ANTED, a VEYOR, capab 

tuking Levels, =e Plans, Sections. ana Estimates, 
and otherwise carrying out in the City of York the various re- 
quirements of the Public, Health Act, 1848. keeping all such Ac- 
counts as will devolve upon the office of Citv Steward and Sur- 
veyor and also act’ 
Foss Navigation. The salary will be 3002. a-year, and he will be 
allowed to a point a Clerk. subject to the approval of the Local 
Board of ith Committee, at a salary not exceeding 70l. per 
annum. Further particulars as to his duties, &c. may be known 
either personally or by a ag at the Town Clerk's 0 —Appli- 
<r montals, to be sent to the Town Clerk, on or 

e THURSDAY, the oe 8 a ha APRIL next, endorsed 


* ‘Aeglention for Surveyor. — 
NRY RICH ARDSON, Town Clerk. 
Town Clerk’s Office, 19, pubectens Y ork, March 14, 1854, 


ANTED, ACTIVE AGENTS for the 


ON. LEFE ASSU RANCE and LOAN COMPANY, 
and SICK BENEPIT SOCIE LA rae A age —e and pro- 


curation Zees all: staat Bast 
RO eOnGE What F. Ra. 8. 
anager and Actuary. 
ans — = peroonal security. 


TO CARPENTERS. JOINERS, ag See 


ANTED, in the Country rienced 
WORKING FOREMAN n? Preto ERS and 
JOINERS.—one that pees building generally. Thisis an 
opening for a steady, perse’ oung man with smal! capital, 
as he men have the Spportast ity 0 taking the business—Apply to 
A. B.C. Office of “The Builder,’ stating age, reference, and 








1, Ironmonger-lane, Lon 
= Lo 





terms. 





TO HOUSF PAINTERS. 


ANTED, a good Tradesman, accustomed 
ate 8 lating buildings, to find materials aud 

Bh A A. in PAI ING and GRAINING of THRED lar-e 
HOUSES, twelve miles fram London.—Appl. y to Mr. JOHNSON, 
Carpenter, Surbiton-hill, Kingston-on- Kail, Surrey. Terms, cash’ 


TO HYDRAULIC ENGINEER? AND OTHERS. 
, by a London House in the above 
line, a FORBMAN to Ad bss amped pe generally the 

WORKMEN, a working drawi: d to keep in order 

the steam. working gear of the  eaulichansans None 

need appl. but. those whose character for honesty, ogee and 

ability wi heed the strictest investigation. Salary, 50s. week,— 

Apply by le'te: d, stating former engagements, saad giving 
references, to A. B. care of BE. C. 5, Kirby street, Ha 





acting as Surveyor of the Ouse Navigation and the | st 


W. P. 23, Market-street, Finsbury, L 
TO IRONMON iER3, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS, 
ANTED, by an experien ical man, 


a SITUATION as FOKEMAN. The Advertiser is well 
cxaariqnent in all kinds of iron-work; also hot-water apparatus “ 
eve Seemieien. be building of iron houses, and every bggeo =< 
— ne ha eet oe with erg oy abieale fares 4 
Mm — 
Omer. of ihe Builder.” 


TO ENGINE® RS AND FOUNDERS. 








VV ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUATION 
in an Office. steer og 7g hens Sy making up, 
cos‘s sof machinery.—Address, A. B, 82, Lord-street, Liverpool. 





ANTED, by the Advertiser (age 25), a 
SITUATION | a Builder’s Office, in or near Tecoee 
Having had thirteen years’ experi as ® bricklayer an 
terer, faliy understands squaring, dimensions, mea 








eonnected with the trade: - 
First-rate references as » aracter and ablity.—Address to Mr, 
CALDICOTT, Bookseller, Epworth, Lincolnsh: 


TO 7 bye i AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, Young Man, 20, a 
SITUATION y, [MPROVEE my the J ——, be 
PARTMENT, where nee work an been ab 
trade four years, the |: ais in London, "Wages notg 
much an object as pene pa are ven as to ability 
dharestere-Aadeene ii. la Be Office of * The Builder.” 


To TED. by a ¥ AND BUILDERS. p 
WANTED Man, CONSTANT 
NESaA fon a INER, PAINTER, and: 

Spee — —Address, W. ELDERYIELD. 105, Bermondsey-street, 











TO MASTER ogee AND TILE MAKERS. 


ANTED, 


a SITUATIONS - 
= ith good references.—Ad 
alworth. 


ANTED, the. Advertiser, a RE- 


ENGAGEMENT nan ae Cae Can make fair 
and of construc} - 


fon, ‘oo and testimonials at nel th es can be given. 
—Address,.N. U..Office of ‘* The Builder. 


ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUATION. 

ina pendee bpd A Bay 
ac 8 Sonn uick at accounts. ond willing to make himself 
aie Salary odrate nat fo aah a 


" GRATCHEL NS See TE 

MEN? in an Architect's Office. He os wel Gene: 
out 3 ion, and hi oak tnonienee 00'e quantities— 
Address, G. C. L. 37, urch-street, City. 


(a whe: 

understands his business in all its branches, . 

OREMAN in the above line, or by contract ; 
dress, L. M. 2, Church-street, Manor- 




















London. 





TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS, 


ANTED, a 


TECTURAL SCULPTOK.—Apply to W. M. 48, Bath-: 


as au ARCHI- A 





MASTER PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 
XOUNG "MAN, "anders sous, 
roughly— vin bing, Painting, and 
ious fo SITUATION. A ference 

given required Adavem A. Yl, Oumdeirettes, Novae 





row, Birming 
ANTED, by an Architect and Surveyor, 


an ASSISTANT as an IMPROVER, for one or two 
years. Any one who has been in an office and used to drawing, 
and is anxious to fn. further : d .ancemen ane practical kuow- | m 
ledge, would find this a valuable peo No aren ex- 
pected.—Address, P. L. M. City News-rooms, 





WANEED, a SHOP FOREMAN, to super- 


intend Joiners.—Apply at Nv. 1, Brook-strcet, New-rvad 





ANTED, in “the. C Country, immediately, 


as WORKING FOREMAN, a steady YOU NG MAN, of 
industrious hab’ He must be able to make out estimates, and 


TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS, 
STEADY, active e MAN, has had* 


ment shine yeary ex pericnoe, wish or J jabba, a at * 6d, “ate han Mos 
0 
objection to town or country.—Address, Bolingbroke place, 





TO BUILDERS, TIMBER pena ane AND OTHERS: 
RESPECT. 


A ‘ABLE YOUNG MAN, prae- 
and ees by se RE ENGAGEMENT. 6 ‘fie 


recommended.—Aadress, eT 
bridge-street, Hackney. 





TO ARCHITECTS, 


Bi Kechiigot®, Desai, 





work, , ey only of ao oe Lar eee first-rate 
plication to be made -piace, 





measure 
ability need apply.—Ap) at 4, Bedford 
Hastings Sussex. 


ENGAGEMENT “Address Mo, Olle ct’ The Bales 
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an eeieeaeceaeaaOUE 











TO TIMBER MERCHANTS, 
round SEAN, tance ats 
to meet with RE. Ni 
or MANAGER in a th — Has been’ for six 
engaged in that conversant with the duties of 
mended the frm he has left. eMecurity it pp anim ed bpm 
Aarons, @. W. 5, New Windsor-street, Uxbridge. 


A® SHOP FOREMAN, GENERAL FORE. 

mar, or CLERK of WORKS.—The dvertiser, 
e practice, Ss open for a RE ENGAGEMENT in wither ry 
the rag le tuations. reference can be given as to 
Pa fie vand industry out quantities from archi- 
ngs, &e.—Address, prepaid. to A.A. A. Office of “ The 














TO LAND AGENTS AND aT te lent 


YOUNG MAN, who will 


present situation in Apri. wishes a me ENonon? 


wise DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 


to the very best London made in ments, 

and ooustéers Sut... g # to Mr. 8. BARLOW, 3, 

Ct Holborn { 3} 4m" or to Mr. H. B. 
ARLOW, Office for Patents, Ducie-place. change, Man 





) UILDING LAND, ), with BRICK -EARTH, 
TO BE LET. —TWICKENHAM. MIDDLESEX.—TO BE 
LET, on , Beans —— Bs facing the high-road 
leading from Richmond:bridge to wickenham, with extensive 
tages to the existing high- nae by and proposed new roads of 
2.200 feet, or thereabouts, together = the pot mtg we making 
bricks from brick-earth on the rty.—For particulars, apply 
to Messrs. PALMER and NE MEESHTP, Solicitors. 4, Trafalgar- 
square; or Mr. ATWOOD, Surveyor. Mortlake, Surrey. 


YDENHAM.—BUILDING LAND TO 


' BE LET for the term of 99 years. Most eligible frontage by 
200 feet deep for Villa residences. Advan — made if required — 
For further particulars apply to Mr. A.C. HOOK, Land Agent 
and Surveyor. 13, Great George-street. Westminster. 








Land 8 d Di htsman. 
side ia —Wer reteronses, anérens E. F. 5. Post-oflice, North 
elds, Northumberland.! 


TO ARCHITECTS. & 


A. son DESIGNER, DRAUGHTSMAN, and 

a weed ARTISTIC ee oe ps SERVICES 

e preparation ive views, the tinting - 

founds: and the introduction of pew on ; Fa in peoerel a 
ogra ve moderate.—S pecimens of a! 

can be seen by odéseutng A. 1 A. Z. ‘9, Denbigh-place, Belgravia. <i 








TO PLUMBERS. “ 
YOUNG MAN wishes to BIND himself 
toa PLU MBER for as few years to learn the business; is a 
second-rate painter, having been in a painter’s shop three vears ; A 
has no objection to fill up his time with Tote Age 20. 
small premium will be given if required.—Address, W. 8. 175, Ber. 
mondsey-street, Southwark. 


TO MASTER lo Man wist OR BUILDERS. 


SOBER sing! e Man wishes to meet with an 
FPCAGERE in a respectable firm as FOREMAN 
PLASTERER. Capable of et mepengiending any job ; can model; 
some good ned wt ean be ll work if required ; no objec- 
tion to go to any part of the LF — Particulars as to wages, &c. can 
be #} known by a note to M.G.H. No.1, Urry-street, North-end, 
Liverpoo 








TO ARCHITECTS. 


GENTLEMAN is desirous of a 


RE-ENGAGEMENT as ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT. 
poly ey settee to W. P. (housekeeper), 38, Parliament-street, 
min 


TO ARCHITECTS, RUILDERS. OR MASONS. 


RESPECTABLE, steady Person (strictly 


perate) wishes for an ENGAGEMENT as CLERK of 

WORKS or TY FOREM AN, Yard or otherwise. Has had thirty 

gout, practical experience in masonry, and the usual routine of 

ilding. Age. forty-five. References undeniable. — Address, 
ALPHA, 165, Eyre-s' reet, Sheffield. 


A YOUTH having just left the Blue-coat 
Bobert. his parents are de-irous of placing him for six 
batlder, IN-DOOR APPRENTICE, either to an architect and 
—— or any good manufacturing business, where he will he 
as one of the family. A moderate premium will be 

} wey Md A. B. 133, Leman-street, Goodman’s-fields. 


DRAUGHTSMAN (Engineering and|? 

Architectural) and FURY SYOR, requires ENGAGEMENT 

anywhere for any period : 4 sendy, aeent, a4 arpetic. 
guineas per week.—Address, “paid, 

Office of The Bulldes me a 














T°? ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 

N ARTIST well established and accus- 
med to Architectural subjec' ro! een to ENGAGE. 
MENTS for Tintin 5 Sreavense for the xhimiti ition at the Royal 
pe dh oro.h An early a sppitention is necessary where 
the Drawings are for the above Exhibition. Gentlemen instructed 
(at their ay 3 residences) in the paki ug Sed and tinting of the 
Geogmmerics foulars, aoply” b es nip ; en erate. VE 

rs, ap on st pa 

Gmlecof= The Bulider™? hee « 
of the 


O BUILDERS in the localit 
HAMPSTEAD or GRAY'S-INN ROADS.—WANTED, by 
a vous so Joiner from the country, ey out of his time, a JOB as 
ROVER. Meg 9 not object to engage feraterm. Wages 
oderate.—Address, G, C, 8. Seymour-crescent, Kuston-square. 





UILDING LAND TO LET, at very low 


ground-rents. for sinaty nine years, close to Rages s-park, 
and on fhe foot of Primrose-hill, a few minutes’ from the 
city station,—for third-rate eight-roomed houses, for which there 
is a great demand in that locality, and would readily let or sel, 
There are some frontages suitable for shops. and others for private 
houses; also some with pent toot 2 depth behind, where work-hops or 
publie Hm Be want might be erected. —For plansand particulars 
apply to F. EILOART, 9, S Harringtonequare. 


Birr tie rain GROUND, PUTNEY, adjoin- 


ing the railway station, for private houses, two. shops, and 
LET, for long terms, »t moderate groan 





railway tavern, TO 
rents. Land-tsx redeemed.— For particulars, apply Mr. 
LEADER, on the Ground ; or te Mr. T, H. CLARKE, lpirveyor, 
1, Dalby-terrace. City-road. 


ERKSHIRE : READING.—FOR SALE, 


by PRIVATE CONTRACT, or TO BE LET on LONG 
BUILDING LEASES, several commanding and desirable PLOTS 
of FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND. possessing frontages of 50 
feet and upwards, and depths of 210 to 310 feet, situate on the 
rising ground between the Oxford and Bath turnp‘ke roads, and 
pen ht a extensive views of the Oxfordshire hills and acjoin- 
ing country, and within fifteen minutes’ walk of the Great Western 
and South-Eastern Saileny Stations and of the market-place. 
Most of the plots are ornamented with trees and shrubs, and 
fenced in on all sides with good quickset hedges. The whole are 
admirably adapted for detached and semi-detached villa residences- 
a class of house much sought after in Reading and ~ neighbour, 
hood. The selling price varies from 21 10s, to 3l. per foot.—For 
further particulars apply to Messrs. WRIGHT ana WERDON, 
Solicitors, 4. Furnival’s-inn, Holborn, London; or to Mr. WM. 
WEEDON Solicitor. 61, Minster-street, Reading. 


[SLINGTON, SHOREDITCH PARISH, 


LSTON DISTRICT, = TURNHAM - GREEN. — 
FREEHOLD sate GROUND TO LET ; tern, Is'ineton 
and Turnham. 300 years —A Py ta view to Mr. GREEN, 
Grove-road, ahve Holloway ; H: RRIS, opposite Lee ‘Arms, 

rownlow-road., Queen’s-road, adjoining Looe rand Distillery, 
Dalston: PHILLIPS’ Counting-honse. near Acton-lane, High: 
road, » Parnham-green ; ; or Mr. D. sA UGHES, 13, Gresham-street.— 
N.B. Populated localities: rosds «nd sewers made. 


BULLDING LAND at PUTNEY, within 


three minutes’ waJk of the Putney Railway Station, TO BE 

LET for the term of ninety-nine years, suitable for villa or 
other residences. Advances made if required.—F or further particu- 
| reat Ge at Mr. HOOK’S Offices, Land Agent and Surveyor, 13a, 
rge-street, Westminster, where plans of the estate may 














REEHOLD BUILDING LAND | at 


TWICKENHAM-—8 acres, situate near the Church and 
Railwa; — with 1,600 feet frontage to Kingston New-road, 
and with private access to the river Thames at Cross Deep. The 
ind is is thoroughly drained by by a capacious sewer newly constructed, 

or SOLD 7 parcels, to suit the convenience of 
wo clyad Apply, for ee of the ground and farther varticulars, 
to JAMES CLARK, 2% Billiterotrect, London. NB. About 
three acres of the ground consist of a productive well-stocked 
walled garden, with a large range of substantial forcing-houses. 


N THE COAST of HAMPSHIRE.—TO 

BE LET on BUILDING LEASES, LAND on the shores 

of the Solent, opposite Cowes and Oshorne; comman¢ing unin- 

terrupted views of the Channel from Spithead to the Needle Rocks. 

Excellent harbour for yachts,and good bathing. ‘‘he proposed 

site forms part of the sea cliff “ Lepe. in the Exburv estate, and 

in the parish of Fawley.— ppl y to Mr. WM. ROSS, Stewaid of 
the Estate. the Grange, Alresford, Hants. 








TO BUILDERS. PAINTERS. &c. 


HE Advertiser, having had the superinten- 
workmen for twenty years, is desirous of a RE- 

WNGAGEMENT as FOREMAN or otherwise; he is a good writer 
and ereines, au d is capable of following any branch of the busi- 
ness. pe, references as to character and ability.— 
Adres, peepuse. to Decorator, 7, Normandy-place, Brixton-road, 





TO ARCHITECTS. ie 
HE Advertiser, a neat and expeditious 
Dra me apne, oro eo Pukey hae nished, ets ooh 

ve drawin, s open a . mod 
adress. Z. A. Office of “The Builder.” me ee 


GENTLEMAN about to leave for Australia, 


had considerable professional 








TO STONEMASONS. 


O BE LET, from Lady-day next, an 


excellent. HvuUse, with show-room, workshops, ard, &e. 
conveniently | adjoin’ ng the Quarry, in Blisworth, n which 
the business of mason has been successfully carried on many years. 
Inquire of Mr. SIMPSON. Potterspury, Stony Stratford. 





TO LANDOWNERS, ESTATE AGENTS, AND OTHERS. 


REEHOLD or COPYHOLD (to be 


enfranchised) LAND.—WANTED to PURCHASE from 
TEN to FIFTEEN ACKES, not beyond fifteen miles frum 
London, and within an easy distance ofa railway station. East or 
north-east of London would be preferred. The ground must have 
good means of drainage, a froasege te road not essential provided 
the access is broad and 1 particulars, with lowest price, 
to be addressed to JOSEPH JENNINGS, Beg, Architect: ‘King: 
street, Portman-square. before the 3ist inst. Letters to 
dorsed, “ Offer of d.”—Dated March 8, 1854. 





bas ha in 
ORNAMENTAL GARDENING, is desirous of "Disk SIN: of 
his oan one SPECIFICATIONS. Rural architecture could 
be usly combined — huey to A. B. 50, Mr. 
Bianop’, Ne N ewengeuh, 1, Lillypot-lane, London. 


EMOVAL. NOTICE. —Mr.W. CARSON 
pt ea Cpe dy ot | ee 
experienced aed ad and practical “Ru Tavares. that. he ha REMOV 








d oe mont Ds, est: eine aie oe cela vag on ae ny 
i} 0 1 
Persons abou Moya in the re building hin line 


should and (as “above) can awe (ata moderate charge) every 
~ yaaa rere waar ears by beginners in the 


above 
*,* Builders’ work measured and valued with  preseptn ess and 





exectitu “4 i Poot 16, Grafton oad. wi — particu- 
lars, — rafton-road, Ken! . 

5 peewee, har wh, near 
ASHIONABLE INDIAN-CARVED 
her Majesty by the East- 

India aia Company), ousting of of ing of aruwing room, livrary, petedion 
flower-stands, loo = Be nad 
Sith fauinn Pa ct cabinet = of ea elegant desion 
rices.—At (TP ARROW- 


manshi, 


work: 
IT wr Decorators and Upndleterers to her Majesty, 80, New 
— Parquet Flooring of auy Ad as to 





IGHBURY NEW PARK.—FREEHOLD 
BUILDING GROUND TO BE LET, in this desirable 

locality, commanding extensive views. To gentlemen desirous of 

selecting a site for the erection of villa residences, this affurds an 

excellent opportunity. Bricks may be had, delivered on the site of 
the intended building, at 30s. per thousand.—For varveuters apply 
te Mr.C. HAMBRIDGE, Architect, 73, Coleman-street, City. 


RIGHTON.—A most eligible SITE for 

ERSLTs. HOUSES, part of a bold crescent, TU BE LET 
on buildi . & moderate ground-rent. Two-thirds of the 
ammount will be py on mortgage.—Apply at the Offices of 
GEORGE MORGAN, Esq. 5, Chancery-lane. 


REEHOLD BUILDING GROUND at 


NORWOOD, SURKEY.—For SALE, nearly bY sbeiwhhed 
ACRES, about 6 miles from the brides, with immediate 
sion ; suitable fora pag dmg society.—Apply to Mr. W. COR ELL, 
Estate mt, No, Newinsten- butts; or to Mr. 
Extate Age No.11, é&=¥ place, Kennington-lane, Vauxhail. 











Be Nonset tt -0, 3 enon PARK ESTATE, 


FOREST-HILL—T0 BE LET, on Building 
BOLD, several eligible lots of BUILDING LAND. or 
rospect, vival that seen from the 


Pa! A site has ee eee as church on the 
of the hil, n the gentre of a a euaenit 


| garden of ni 
eee SET 
MORGAN, Esq. Architect, 5, Chancery-lan: mas 


ICHMOND.—ST. MARGARET’S, on the 
banks of he. Thames, opposite Richmond Gardens —This 
most beautifully situated lesigned by Lewis Vulliam: 
esq. recentlyf erected by Messrs. Cubitt for a nobleman, TO 8 
SOLD, with such a quantity of land as may enlts a + parensse. To 
be viewed by cards only.—Apply to Messrs. HARRISON and 
LEWIS, No. 14, New Boswell-court, Linceityine: or GEORGE 
MORGAN. Esq. Architect,-5, Chancery-lane. 


TO FREEHOLD LAND OR BUILDING SOCIETIES, 
O BE LET or SOLD, about 350 yards of 


FRONTAGE, in a beautiful ‘situation, less than 50 miles. 
rom London, near a market and manufacturing town, where. 
cottages are require. Advantages that will be ‘explained, and 
every accommodation afforded by the owner. A good House and 
about 45 acres will be let or sold in connection with the foregoing, 
if desired ; and the greater part of the money mxy remain at 3f 

r cent.—Address, F. R. 8. Porchester Library, Queen’s-road, 


ayswater. 
RAVESEND CLIFTON BATHS.—To 


LET for one or more years, these py and com. 
modious TEPID, HOT, and COLD and SALT WATER BaTHs, 
containing a tepid bath for  gonemen. 48 feet by 20 feet, with 
eighteen dressing-rooms ; a tepid bath for ladies, 30 feet by 16 feet, 
with e‘ght dressing-rooms; a capacions cold plunging ath, six 
warm baths for gentlemen and five for ladies, with dressing-rooms, 
and nine machiues u-ed for river netaint, —All further particulars 

may be had at the Baths, of Mr. LUKES, Jun. Superintendent, and 
Teuders for hiring the same may be sent to our Office on or before 
MONDAY, the 3rd day of APRIL next, when the directors will 
meet at the Baths to consider the same, and parties tendering can 
attend.—By order of the Board, 

SOUTHGATE and SON, Clerks, 
Gravesend, 13th March, 1854. 


LAPHAM-PARK.—TO BE LET, in the 


most desirable as of Clapham-park, a few PLOTS of 
FREEHvVLD LAND, having a southern aspect, and a depth of 
600 feet.—For terms and particulars apply to Mr. J.T. KNOWLES, 
1, Raymond-buildings, Gray’s-inn. 


BULDING GROUND in the City, between. 


New Cannon-street and Thames-street.—TO LET, for aterm 
of eighty. i iy by the Worshipful Com ony of Ironmongers, 
TWO PLC GROUND in Bread-street-hill. viz. on the west 
side, a plot i feet 6 inches deep, with a frontage of 62 feet; and 
on the east side. a plot of.sround with a frontage of 40 feet and a 
depth of 66 feet, extending to Huggin-lane. The situation is 
adapted for warehouses of a first-c! character, as they can be 
well lighted.—Tenders to be sent, on or before the 26th Y PRIL 
next, addressed to the Clerk, Tronmongers’ Hall, Fenchurch- 
street, where further particulars may be obtained. 


O BE LET, extensive PREMISES, within 


two doors of Regent-strest, consisting of several. ranges of 
Workshops and Yards, with gate entrance and dwelling-house, “4 
. a | or short period.—Apply to Messrs. DRUCE and CO, 
ree 





iu 























TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 
O BE LET, on Building Leases, several 
PLOTS of FREEHOLD LAND, in that heaithy locality, 
Holloway, two or three minutes’ walk from the Archway Tavern 
omnibuses every four or five ——— to all parts of town ; situated 
in St. John’s-road, where houses let as fast as built.—For 
culars, apply to Mr. H. WITHERS, No. 9, Poultry. The fa 
direct from the freeholder. 


O BE LET, extensive PREMISES in 


BERMONDSEY, ee of a large Yard, Dwelling- 
house, Oftices, Sh é&e. the whole coverivg nearly an acre of 
ground, and * within a short —— of London-bridge, well 
adapted for —- or oo AED, where great space is 
pegninet, = 4 ply to ROBERT Timber Auctioneer, 
, Oxford- 








TO SLATE MERCHANTS. E 
O BE LET, PART of a WHARF, with 
two Sheds and Gounting-house, adapted for the above trade 
(stabling if required). Ment moderate.—Apply to C. S. 10 Wharf, 
City-road Basin. 


ORWOOD, SURREY.—Several PLOTS 


of FREEHOLD BUILDING GROUND, land-tax re- 
deemed, suitable for fourth-rate houses of 16 feet frontage, TO BE 
LET, on mederate terms, to complete two streets formed and 
sravelled, with barrel-drains, &c. The principal portion of the 
ground So fyag | covered with panei and let at rents varying 
from 20, a-year.—Apply to Mr. W. CORNELL, Estate 
Agent, No. 2, High-street, Newington-butts ; or to Mr. PE emer 
Surveyor, No. 11. Coburg-place, Keonington-lane. Vansholl 


AYSWATER.—FREEHOLD GROUND 


in PEMBRIDGE Ne = Westbonrne Fr West, 
feet frontage. by 150 feet deep, T for 

six or seven stables and pithy 

Messrs. MAY and SWEETLAND, 








Bayswater, 80 

building an hotel. two ne an 
houses in the rear.—Apply to 
14, Queen-square, Bloomsbury. 


AINAULT, ESSEX.—The Commissioner 


in charge of her Majesty’s Land Revenue is desirousof 








purpose of building Vetached Villa Residences, or otherwise. for 
which it is stint ly adapted. thes thes section of the Queen’s Allot- 
ment within H FOREST, lying east of the high road 
leading from amtord to Chigwell-row, containing about 450 
This portion of the Queen’s ‘Allotment lies very compactly with 
a ring fence, abutting on a g road, within three — oft t 
Romford station. and twelve miles of London. The soil is Eos ly, 
and iwell supplied with water. The surface of the land isundu- 
lating, ana studded with a large quantity of fine oak timber, 
highly ornamental white-thorn. From it extensive and Pig: 
views can obtained, embracing the river Tham 
Kent and Surrey hills in the distance ; and the aha Te of this ex- 
—— plot has a most park-like appearance.—For particular, 
to JUHN CLUTTON, 8. Whitchall-place, Westminster; oF 
roy GEORGE MOODIE, of Hoghill } House, in the Forest, who 
will show the Section. 


EN NINGTON.—To BULLER Ss 
others requiring ious Premises.—TO BE , 
valuable copyholu ESTATE. situated in the best vart of Ken 
nington ; consisting of two capital dwelling-housez, large ge garden, 
and green-houses, with good frontage to the main roa’ 4 
communicatiaog with side street by means of large coach- house an 
stable.—Apoly in instance to A. B, C. No. 7, Coburg-place, 
Kernington-lane. Baan 


Ege 














EIGATE. —TO BE. LaT, on_ Building 

singularly beautiful SITES for FIRST-CLASS 
ViLLAS. "in. innmediate contiguity to the railway station and 
town, and within an a ride of London-bridge. There is 





siubridas” Money sranou a requted—For pertiulars apply 
ubrivus, on vances i u — For icnlars. app! 
nf SLE, Architects, Land Agents, an 





Auctioneers, Reicate and Dorking. 





HURCH WINDOWS.—TO BE SOLD, 
FOUR GOTHIC-HEADED IRON-FRAMED WIN- 
11 feet by 2, Sed with ground ond iat glass 

uer-equare, 


ARROW FREEHOLD LAND, with 2,400 

to principal road frontage, to be us SOLD or "LET, 
ay ng eo ee re cee aS te ar WILLEAM 
Hsice¥on, ‘Arehitect, Condulteerect West, Westbourne- 





22S  ERuWoM ane and SUN'S Warehouse, 


TO Be LET: LIME-BURNERS, AND OTHERS. 
O BE T, .a PLOT of “GROUND, 
ihe te nen ir ae 

two miles of Crov sui le for the 

and wie, Misr, CHAMBERS” and BORDEN, No. 7, Great 

Tower-street. 








ee FREEHULD HOUSE and GARDEN, with 








LETTING.in one Lot, or in plots “of from 10 to 50 acres, for od 4 


TO,3 BE SOLD, by PUBLIC TENDER, ‘at an 


h ie Stable coining, situate at 2, Brixton-place, owe : 
oad, in | in the he eccupation vot Jobe p Hardon. —Particulars be 
obtained of Mr. ‘ON, Architect and , 
veyor, * Cannon-treet, hag Re gen nr in wuaee. S 
stating the ameun ¥ 

be mount propead, fo be giyen fot the Pe 
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eC 
URANCE COMPANIES, BANKING ABLISH- T FANCY WOOD DEALERS. PREMIUMS REDUCED TH PER CENT. 
TE dNnS, PUBLIO INSTITUTIONS, and Set ALNUT VENEERS, French and Italian, aval Dion of 
Me vate position in the City of SON fine figure, ON SALE, and to be seen at E. SIMMS’S, GREAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE 
ESSRS. HERRING and are | rimber.yard, Wilton-yoad, Pimlico. A*SURANCE SOCIETY, 
powered to OFFER one of the must eligible and com- 14, Waterloo-place, a — Sag gpontege Manchester. 
peoged Es Pe Be eNotes cir Gc se 
London, westwa: By der E CHISHOLM M. Chairman. 
h more extensive devth.—For apenas, apply to as 
Mears, HERE HERRING and SON, 109, Fleet-st Paajesty's ge a. RICHARD HARTLEY KENNEDY, Beg ty 
fo BUILDERS OR BUYERS OF FREFHOLD LAND. ENEERS CUT (b Knife only) by the | Alexander Rober vine oo pee ds ye Power, coq. M.D. 
BE , @ bargain, the remai V PATENT VENEER Urning MACHINE, ae which | James John Kinnohe ts, Fredesie Valiant, esq, 
THIRTY-ONE PLOTS of valuable FREEHOLD BUILD: | process a, Hundred per Cent. benefit is guaranteed u Heary Lavecn,ene. . W. J. Vickery. 
ING LAND, six of them situated at Old Ford, Bow, near Victo- oe partioalase | ofp tig This Society is established on tried and 
p by tual Assurance. The funds are asoamulated for e ex: > 


oboe and in a most excellent position for a public-house, 
em heing roadside plots —For vertioulars, apply to Mr. 
_— some ADT 10, Three Colts-street, Old Ford, Bo 


TJOUSE with LARGE GARDEN.— 


WANTED to PURCHASE, a good old-fashioned HOUSE 
of ten or Weare rooms, with suitable offices, and Garden of one or 
two acres— 'd, within ten miles of Cornhill, Surrey side yr 
ferred.—A ddress oe th lowest price and fal eg ol g 
W. SABINE, Architect, Winchester-house, Old Broad: 


Vicor the Gaeeioter s at Plaistow, and about a mile from the 
vs ria 





nary 
imens of i. done by the oi apply to J. C AOR, sole 
a Veneer Cuttin B.C 44, Robert-street, adjoining the 


road £aw-mills, 


ALE of OAK TIMBER, Hainault, Essex, 
by order of the Hon. Charles Gere. Commissioner in ch 

of her Majesty’ 's Land Revenue.—TO BE SOLD by TEN ads + 
Four Lots, a large quantity of very valuable OAK TIMBER. 
comprising senate of 7,500 trees, her with their to fop. Jot ya yh- and 
stat mang of them being of mbes ol a and well oeeapee 7 °% 
and general purposes, as now, ona ion Oo} he Queen 
Ane with thin Hainault Forest, which > pom © ituate for 








AND. WANTED. — From Saree to | being 
oe Acres of FREEHOLD MEADOW LAND, either 
with or without a house thereon, in a healthy and res ble 
locality. 7 within an hour’s drive of the City, or an hour’s distance 
by railway : if the latter, it vy ust be within a mile of the station. — 
Addrees. with lowest price and full particulars, to Mr. WILLIAM 
SABINE, A itcot, Winchester house, Old Broad-street, 


 . WANTED, between ’ 


and the Blackwall Railway. with ground floor of not less 
to 3,000 square feet. T'wo or three floors will be re- 
= ag Rn with particulars, peotseld, to Mr. ELGER 
aud Adare bs, Lime-street, City. 


TO “10 CARPENTERS, BUILDERS. AND BRICKLAYERS. 


HE LEASE and BUSINESS of a very 

old-established TRADE TO BE DISPOSED OF.—The 

are in Westminster, and are held for an unenpived term 

of about ninety years. They comprise a ten-room dwelling-house, 

with extensive workshops attached, with a six-room house behind, 

with separate entrance. The shops are fitted with gas-fittings, and 
arein every respect. ——. by stock and fixtures 4 be! — 

at a valuation —For te d particulars, apply to 
— and LEY, So Solicitors. 1, Victoria-street, Helen 











TO FARRIERS AND BLACKSMITHS. 
SMALL BUSINESS in the above line 


TO BE DISPOSED OF, near London.—Apply at Messrs. 
PFEIL and STEDALL’S, 6, Broad-street, Bloomsbury. 


TO DECREE Ett wey GASFITTERS, 


‘0 BE DISPOSED OF, ‘an old-established 


and highly-respectable and luerative BUSINESS, in a 
flourishing seaport town, within a convenient distance of London. 
The stock ana fixtures to be taken at avaluation. An eligible 
party is willing to join another with his share of capital in the 
business, if it is not Cy of entire.—F or particulars. apply to 
Messrs. JAMES GAY and Cv. No. 6, Lawrence Pountney-hill, 
Cannon-street, London. 


TO FURNISHING IRONMONGERS, SMITHS, &c. 

O BE DISPOSED OF, at the West-end of 
London, a good BUSINESS in the above branches, well 

tablished, and capable of extension. — Apply by letter only, 

ressed L. A. T. 23, Grafton-street, Soho. 











| 
a 











~ TO CAPITALISTS. El ENGINEERS, AND OTHERS. 


ARTNERSHIP.—The Principal in an ex- 
tensive and increasing business in one of the Millen’ 
Counties is desirous of meeting with a PART'NER, possessed of 
ageneral knowled, ige of business, who can command a capital of 
between 7,000. and 8.0002. the whole of which may not be required 
immediately.—For Lia particulars and to treat apply per- 
sonally to Messrs. LEWIS, W0OD, and STREET, No. 6, Ray- 
mond-buildings, Gray’s-inn, ‘London. 


TO BUILDERS. 
HE Advertiser, by profession an Engineer, 


and having a fair iz peneiienl knowledge of building, is desirous 
of entering as PAR NER in an old-established builder’s business 
in the country, where the po proprietor is desirous of rea 
from the more active duties of the profession.—Address, with fu 
particulars, to A. Z. Post-office, Hove, near Brighton, Sussex. 








N experienced Civil Engineer, inventor 
and petentes ott IMPROV EMANTS 1: ip HEATING now 
in operation, of ex valled economy and of the most exten- 
sive "applicability, is willing to DISPOSE of on INTEREST 
in his patent rights, grant a special licence for a county, or 
unite with one or more capitalists in carrying out his tt 
tio on an extensive scale, on very liberal terms.—Appl 
Setter to P. at Bennett and Powell’s, Solicitors, Sise- 
BucklersLury. 


REPARED FLOORING, &c.—ALFRED 

ROSLING begs to inform parties shipping wood goods to the 

colonies that he can ih hy quality or description at the — 
Prices of bend day, and with the pean 8 pereiote roman 








qraldings in great va A tic deals = t 
in bond for export u Sonthvark-bri e “Wharf, Besa 4 





EDUCED PRICES.—EDWARD SIMMS 
(late William Cleave), of Wilton-road, Pimlico Basin, 
iat be emmy and the Trade that he has now en 

sy {the — f its kind ever TT anf s x. 


PRED d Well-seasoned 0. and 
oe yd ED FLOORING'B G BOARDS and MATCH BOARDING 


rts, from 4 inch to 14 ly Neduosa papeé to a parallel width 


or thick and at Price 0, See 
Deals, Oak Planks, Sen Scantl h Sills, soutie ings prepared by 
Cleave’s) 


rome ag Laths, & Fy ¢ B. fe 
Talib, do Witon-ntad. 








epee ED FLOORING.—A rgam stock 
of dry USitE and YELLOW FLOORING, prepared by 
ig as under, for cash. 
{och uch White, i per square. 
inch 225, oe... 
Dantzic Timber, 80s. per load. sisal Y. 
Mouldings by machinery in very great variety. 
ARCHBUTT and ATKINSON, ae Saw Mills, 





ways on sale, at reduced 
ea “fallow, a] per square. 








Old St. Pancras-r 
ree 
MUIR’S PLANING 
PATENT MACHINS. 





SAW MILLS, GILLINGHAM-STREET. PIMLICO. 


"TIMBER of any size, PLANKS, DEALS, 


me 1 eee es ing on o_ ie mom ae rored | prinel lei 
ve ir’s 2 
Machitery the atl Auills i “ai the od nt ad a nephantion anc 
oe mat ing connected with the Thames by the Grosvenor 
8 fetched from the docks. and home free of 

Sharge, Address 


Saw M ill ingham-streei, Pimiion 
NB. ihtunaheo given lerlioning 








carving by the river Thames at Barki De Or or by railway, 
t four miles from the Komford and Stations on 
i Counties Railway, and about ten miles 3 the high 
road from London. Sealed Tenders will be received at the Office 
of \ tae Whitehall-place, Westuninter, on or before MON- 

oth APRIL, fnew particulars and conditio: 
with or of Tender, tpplication at the Office o; 
Woods ; of Mr. JOHN OLUTION. "3, W all-place ; or of Mr. 
MOODIE, at Hoghill-house, Hainault, who will show the timber. 

March 15, 1854. 


SALE of OAK TIMBER, Sussex.— 

Wood, five miles fon the Hassocks ~— Piation. 
of the Hondo. Brighton, and South-Coast R a) seven 
miles from Brighton, by order of the Honourable 
the Commissioner in charge of her jesty’s Land Revenue.—TO 
BE SOLD, by TENDER, i: C7 

















* be 

at re THURSDAY, 
APRIL 6, 1854.—For partiquions and conditions of sale apply to 
the Office of i hoe Sot Whitehall-place, Westminster; o 
Mr, JOHN CLUTTON, g, Whitehall-place ; or to JAMES 
HOLLIN aDAI Le the Woodreeve, at near pa 
point, who will show the timbe 


BOUT TWO HUNDRED small OAK 

EES, Lop and Bark, and FIFTY small LARCH, FIR, 

&e. TOR SAL —Roply at at Woodlands, with in two miles of the 
Potter’s Bar Station, Great Northern Railway. 


ACORN TIMBER WHARF, Canal Bridge, 
Kent-road.—_RICHARD MAY informs the build- 
bag te that his business in future will be carried on at Acorn 
are invi to the stock of timber, deals, 

and all kind is of wood goods w + Kind my ready for delivery. 
Norway and Swede timber, from 7 am of Dantzig and 
m . per load; Yellow Gefle Dea te 

ditto, 4s, 2d. per 12 feet : Yellow Christiana Deal 6s. ; White 
ditto, -4 = = 15 feet ; Yellow yok Be ad 
Petersburg and Pip . 6s. ver 12 feet. 

Prepared. Wiest beer per square, ‘iach iis 3 ¢ inch, 18s. ; 
linch, 22s. ; 1dinch, 26s, er 3 inch, i inch, 16s, *. 
lineh” 20s. ; 13 inch, 24s. dul oer kinds Mr hee 








equally reasonable prices, for C pee all ve i 
mills now ee the wharf, are expected to be ready for 
work by the 1st of May. 





ADDINGTON TIMBER-YARD 


SAWING, PLANING, and MOULDING MILLS, 
Irongate Wharf, Praed-street. re-road, near the Great 
Won Railway Station, and re. ig on the Grand Junction 
and ed 's Canals, affording the advantage of railway and water 


carriag 

GEORGE W. FRY, in returning thanks for the liberal su cumpest 
received by the late firm of W. R. Fry and Son, begs respectfully to 
solicit a continuance of the same, and calls ps a hae to his large 
and well-seasoned stock of Flooring Boards, Matched Boarding 
~ell a of a deseri un Big prepared in a euserias 





m the , at the lowents remunerative prices, 
GEM Shon \ Ww. TRY. can also offer every advantuge to purchasers 
of any description of Timber and Deals. The yak ta = Mills 
aftord convenience for immediate conversion on the most moderate 
terms. All sawn and prepared goods delivered free to any part of 
in town. or carefully packed and delivered at any 1ailway station 


G. W. F. has published an enlarged and improved sheet of 
Mouldin Destens. which will be forunpded. with prices of flooring, 
&c. post-free, on application. 


IMBER WHARF, SAWING, PLANING, 
and MOULDING MI LL, Belvidere-road, Lambeth 
The General Wood-cutting Com mpany beg leave to inform their 
customers that the tem caporny additional charge of 20 per cent. > 
their mouldings (as advertised on the 8th of November last) is 
removed, from this date, consequently, the prices will be those 
inserted ‘in their Moulding List, as heretofore. 
1st January, 1854. 














"© HOUSR. ESTATE, AND COMMISSION AGENTS. 
N established Life and Fire Assurance 
Company of r tability, is desirous of appointing 
AGENTS, in town, and count Yor effecting assuran ont Cham 
a liberal commission will be a owed, and in which their families 
will have a beneficial interest in case of death.—Address, DELTA, 
care of Mr. Symonds, Advertising Agent, 26, Birchin-lane, 


London. 
ALEDONIAN INSURANCE |k«e 


COMPAN Y.—Established 1805.—Life Insurance of every de- 
scription. Loans granted. E. F. SEALY, Manager. 
Moorgate-street, aay pe 


BR TON LIFE ASSOCIATION, 36a, 


Moorgate-street. 
Assurers in this Office may receive the amount assured during 
Life, without increased Premium. 
“an can all times be obtained and repaid by small instal- 


ents. 
mTavestent Policies —— a cathe sh of the amount assured in 
13, 10, or 7 years, or at d t should previously occur, on 
Ww —_ advances can be Obtained 
ns about to subscribe to Building Soatetion, will find her 

Building” Policies issued by this Uffice 
Lite all the advantages derived from a Buildin joao 

Medical Gentlemen remunerated in all cases for their reports. 

ane granted. All descriptions of Life Assurance trans- 


ted. 
+ policies indisputable. as | ay from 10 a.m. to 4p 
WARD PARSONS, Poa 


ears | yo —Capital, ONE bee gaye Sterling. 
li Paid-up and Invested 1n 


LOBE 


J. W. Freshfield, . M.P, F.R.S. Chairman. 
oe Newsham, 


fo . De’ at oe 
George Carr 


Esa. M. 

FIRE: LIFE: QNNUL IES: "REVERSIONS. 

‘ Cornhill and Pall-mall, London 
Empowered by Special Acts of Parliament, 

LIFE INSURANCES granted from Fifty to Ten Thousand 
Pounds, at Kate purticularly favourable to the Younger aud 
Middle peri ‘ds of Life. 

No Charge for Stamp Doties on Life Policies. 

Every leas of ’@ aud Life Insurance transacted. Medical 
+ geueryally pa wth 

rece neta 4 Life Tables, on various plans—may be had at 


ws ‘Oftices, and of any ofthe ne penis, NEWMARCH, 














pene the Polley nae The’ profits ae 
ce and con 

and applied in reduction of the oamenns hn ar divided — 

The Annual General M 





_ tent of isan the ye 
exten 
™ 15s. It also a) * red tha the te 
— of the presen, os f the corre- 


months of | of 1 or of 2 Hay during 
Hes be le om thelr Sisk of any Dreoed sarisieg Year, whllat during were 


much bel cahmaele amount. was thereupon 
passed, con aioe a reduction of 30 A. a on the jums 
Peete on al Be cies on the partici; scale, on w five or 
more ore annus} premiums had been previously paid. 

is allowed for half the Annual Preaiums for the first five 








jane 
The following Table exemplifies the effect of the present 
reduction :— 
Annual Red Annual 
Age when Amount| Premium rp Premium 
Assured. Assured.| hitherto | 99 .,° & now 
paid. wom poy ble, 
& £8. 4. £a4 £844 
20 1,000 2017 6 653 1413 3 
25 1,000 23 00 618 0 1630 
35 1,500 4315 0 336 30 18 6 
45 2,000 8011 8 436 682 














GUARDIAN FIRE & LIFE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY, No. Fen: > yaaa London, 








Sir Ain R. rR, ergubar, bart, Chairman, Chairman. 
Henry Hulse Be "Herens, es, iar 
John Dixon. Joh 
Sir W. M. T Feveuher: bart. Rowlan land Mis 
ankey, jun. esq, M.P. | James M 
John ene Hone Wema 
John OT H ubbard, oa te. jun. esq. 
John iatecshen ot 5 Tulloch: oe 
John Loch, esq, Her Vigne, esq. 





AUDITO; 
A. W. Robarts, “Henry 8: Thornton, 
ae | tay Smith, esq, ia 


Actuary.—Griffith Esha esq. F.R.S, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. —Under the Provisions of an Act of 
Parliament, this as fomowy now offers to future insurers four-fifths 
of the profits, wii ea et mye nr division, or a low rate of pre- 
mium, without participation of 

by next division of profits will be Ny Ded declared in June, 1855, yen 

1 Participating Policies which shell have subsisted ac least one 
year at Christmas, ra will be allowed to share in the Soi 

At the several nes visions of profits made by this Com: 
the reversionary bonuses added to the polices from one-| 
rn amounted, on an average of the dierent to about one 

r cent. per annum on the sums insured, an the ‘otal total bonuses 
pdded at the four septennial divisions ¢ pied ve A 

FOREIGN RISKS,—The extra premiums spouted & for the ly 
and West Indies, the British Colonies, and bon northern parts of 
the United States of America, have been mat reduced. 

INVALID LIVES.—Persons who are no* in pS sound health 
as would enable them to insure their lives es oe Age pre- 
a FN ree have 1 lives dat extra pi 

Life Policies to the eaten’. of thy their we 
— quent Pottcles shall have — effected a sufficient time 
attained in each case a value under Son, 
ASSIGN MEN Ts OF F POLICIES — Written Notices of, received 


registered. 
na _ = paid by the Company, and no charge will be made 
cy Stamps. 

Notice is | hereby given, That Fire Policies which expire at 
Lady-day t be renewed within fifteen days at this or 
with Mr SAMS, No. 1, 8t. James’s-street, corner of Pall-mall ; or 
with the Company’s Agents throughout the Kingdom, otherwise 
they become void. 


PHENIX FIRE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY, LOMBARD-STREET & CHARING-CROSS, 
LONDON, established in 1782, 


TRUSTEES AND DIRECTORS, 


























ae Robert Harry Inglis, Bart. 
Octavius Bonn ard Co esq. Wilkes Ay s Lenenaien, 06, 
jus Edw: ope, im James 
William Cotto Joon Deeron B 
William Davis, ra 4. John Patio at cot ME. 
eorge ur er, es ohn us 
J om | ange Gordon, esq. | John Timothy Oxley, hg 
Henry Grace, esq. George Stanley Ke; wi 
Thom mas Hodgson es Benjamin shar. 
omas 
> Matthew Whiting, esq, paves 
John Davis, esa 
John Hodgson, esq. Witten Hammond, esq, 
SECRETARIES. 
Wilmer Harris, esq. George William Lovell, esq, 


ArcaHitect AnD Surveyor.—John Shaw, esq, 
Tneartnses touted Veen Uy Be) cae tet ee tae PHiGNIX 
088 AE are yy the 
COMPANY wu eve: ion of in part of 
Soe Steak Ee esirpen pulses 
ersons insur w ie Phoen' m are 
make good the losses : of others, as is the cage fn some ofh 


Insurances with t this Company ex airing at just be 
renewed within fifteen days erenhen ort wilt wiyeday void. 


Receipts are now ready at the pri cipal vu mbard-street, 
and Charins-cross, and with the acaiee “Agente th throughout the 
United Kingdom. 


ESTMINSTER FIRE OFFICE. 








Chief Offices—27, King-street, Covent-garden, London. 
‘Established 1717. 
Rates of Premium moderate. 
Short-period Policies granted. 


Kent Lusured. 
Losses seemguly and liberally settle settled, 


WESTMINSTER AND GENERAL LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
King-street, Conant ganiee, London.— Established 1836, 
Life Assurav ce in all its eftected. 
Eight-tenths of the Pashte divided among the Assured. 
A Division ot Vrofits every Five Years. 
The Benus itiuns have amounted to One-half the Premiums 
paid on the Policies. 
Assurances without yt at reduced rates. 
Any information re: ing either Fire or Life Insurance, with 
proposals and forms of application, may be obtained on applica- 


or W. M. BROWNE, Sceretary and Actuary. 





Agents required in the principal Country Towns, 
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4° THE: BUILDER, 


[Muncu 25, 1854, 
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TODD'S ‘PATENT METALLIC “-PROTOXIDE PAINT. 


“Par Patrent Metarcic Proroxpe Pater now offered has been found, after the most severe trials, to be peculiarly efficacions in preserving Iron from 


Oxidation, Wood from Decay, and Masonry and Brickwork from Dampness. Applied to Iron, it unites with it most i 


, forming a complete coating ; 80 


that thus protected, it will ‘be found equal to the best galvanjzed iron. Hence its great value to all Engineers and Iron Founders as. an application to iron 


vessels, iron roofs, steam and water pipes, &c. &c. Is aihever Soeily ‘oem, even at ared heat. For.stuccoed buildings it -will be found to be effectual i 
venting the discolourations formed by vegetation, and keeping out 


dampness. 


1m, pre- 


For terms, oe colud to be made at the Offices of the Company, 12, Bishopsgate-street Within; or to the following Agents :— 
R. 


Messrs. PITCH¥FO: 


Island Lead Works, Limehouse, 
Messrs, G. and T. WALLIS, 64, Long-acre,.... 


oeeeeeeone 


zs; LONDON. | Messrs. D. and G. BRYMNER. ... 


Pee ee oes ewewmeeeesecewee 


GREENOGK, 





JOHNS'S PATENT PERMANENT STUCCO WASH. 
STUCCO CEMENT, AND STUCCO PAINT. 


"heen oma barr ible WASH, WITHOUT SIZE OR ore yb gag ae Rs pe gy ela is now fully eonhiienes. 


it has hee ee od = XTER male and ap he agar res *, on of lums, and is ackno’ 
to beth Golouring Material in the trade, for ADHURIVE fea, WON ABSORD NCE, UNieORMITY 
COLOUR, — APPLICABILITY to ‘small 0 surfaces. Tr Ma Y BE EXPORTED TO ANY CLIMATH#. 


y cco T.—This Cement, which has been establish 
ciples that tee ceed cot ae for INTERNAL as well.as on RN AL purposes a 
has no Caustic: qualities, becom: 
te deena: eee a brush and water, and will STAND THE TEST UF ANY CLIMATE” 


th 
Hing it NEVE CRACKS. be 
when it may be painted or ceinnar a 


ed many years, is now simattadieih on =e iraproved 
a a el 
s hard as stone ape 


JOHNS’S bh eurhaet Ha mere. po Mtn merits of this Paint a so iaiy pogxeiated, by ie trade, for its ready affinity to Stucco, Brick. 


other 
Engartenes te the 


1 to three of lead Tek that itis of the first 
Sabteeeavediins ay aN “WELL WORTH TH: THE  CTPENTION ors SHIPPERS AND EMIG RANTS. . 


Each Material in Casks of 1 to S.cwt. 
MANUFACTURERS, 


PHILIP HARE and CO. 22, STEEL-YARD,, UPPER THAMES-STREFT, 





CK’S PATENT WHITE ZINC 


of Ancients, 
is now, by 


PAINT 


one 
of 
ranks 


using 


















its use 


be cir. |. 


of THOMAS 
Upper 





HE VIEILLE MONTAGNE ZINC 


MINING COMPANY'S PURE aqtere WHITE ZINC 
PAINT is unequalled for permanency of colour, hardness, and 
semen «fsurface ; it is unaffected by sulpbureous or any —< 
‘vapours Bein, ng y innoxious and free fro 
the aa a of whitelead, it may be employed in ail 





in. use without any inconvenience to the in- | og 


utes Sigg is recommen‘led to avoid any spurious 

might be sold at cheap rates as Pure Oxide of 

bi Yee tt +h, retultention _- oe Jace in the oxide, either in 
ence of \mpaeee in th ial primarily made use of to 

produce ita an ~ Bay td sole of produ Sey or by ane with, 
_— +e ta chan on Som ve ret oy rey peri yi 
ueen a very f or instea a very su ay paint, 

the ‘economy nope Ae the urohaeers ot such oxides 

pa }.% Sheauene t t e owner of the premises 


Anaad MONTAGNE'S ZING OXID oe 
an are sold with the VM by Meat Bi On: 
F.8 Mo 


Messrs. 
bt oe and 00.;. when ae ae 

LEY and CO,; and by the DEVADS and angainy poy 
a Messrs. CHARLES DEVA d CO. who! 
its, 62, King W William-street. City ; HARLES J ACK. 
ee ore: 8, #o% sw Foe bn 5 New-road, and 

80, Upper Themerat n Manchester and Live 
«Messrs. LAWFORD and CO. vot a Norfolk-street, Liverpoo 
are also acknowledged Painters to 





rpool, by 
—— who 
of 14, 21, and 28 lbs, and dine 4 
n Birmingham, Newcastle, 

hagow, Br “a Batre A Portsmouth, Norwich, Ipswich, 

: Ba se. < the i I a 0 of J Jersey, Guernsey, Man, and Wight ; ce in 


Pibe bo Ree ~- wa an acknowledged painter in London, 
ys will undertake any description of painting with Zinc Paint 


For further ree om apply to the Company’s General Agent 
=, London, Mr. 80 MOLL, 12, Manche.ter- buildings, West- 
nster. 





HE VIEILLE MONTAGNE ZINC 
MINING OUMPANY. beg to inform eee erbtip at ey | 


hare 
Southwark, as their will be ready to e ite 
ste Faery ro wile Teal to exeeuig ant | pl 





Pires LIQUID CEMENT for Fronts of |. 


Bowes, oo bee valuableand econv mic mnabocial is always | A’ 


ion, and only the cost of 
rey ~ fang It will not decompose or amas os of. A beauty ihoands 


ng the ce 0 t stone, and 1 
Oi eveer "a 0b aquare fy Feet Bol Ryan me py pe 


, each, casks 
ATEN B PERMANENT “COLOUR is particularly suited for 
kitchen rooms, railway stations. &c as asu ite 
oi! part ; is withoutsmell, dries ia. ‘an hour. and may he applied 
3 wood, ofl a int, stueco, orany other surface. Sold in casks 
owt. a! A, enc! 
Lh aber ot zine PAINTS. These paints are ready mixed for 
“en jeal, unchangeable in dng | ooty eugettor to, and 
Sage untoeh longer than common oi) . ond will covera 
caektiaer entry then tus aes wanna oF of white Head paint 
ip aod ge ordinary cclenté | Fitinerad ch ooulate 
— forall kinds of outside amet og 
anne wk railing sabe Por 
ENT IN DLRUBB Urry. which never shrinks, but 
Fema are oy plastic and is permanently waterproof. 


AMP WALTS. perpen ELASTIC PAINT. an effvctual 
remedy, by which they are rendered fit for papering or finished in 
oil colours. Price 103, per gallon, which will coyer and finish 


re feet, 
PATENTEES, OBORGE BELL and CO. Steam Mills, 2, Wel- 
Hngton--treet, Goswell-street, London. 


ERMANENT ZINC COLOURS and|? 


W MiITtK.—Bmerald and Brunswick Greens, Chromes, Blues, 

Reda, and «ll other ¢ one vanes d from Zine. at price: 

advantageous substitute to the Lead. 

7 Ustonas. These Zine Colours are most. bril- 

e by exposure to any Gases. Salt Weter. & 
also 7 all kinds of House 








and economy —For Prices, ap to the Pat Messrs. GLU. 
K. @EYELI lint oo wtphace seers 


Victor ia-wharf, Kegent's-park 


t | which they 80 





“1 ow Colour Works, 


AMP WALLS ! ! DAMP WALLS !— 
COMPOSITION for PREPARING NEWLY- 
PLASTERED or DAMP WALLS for PAPERING is the result 
of long dutation ; it is unfailing in its application. Butire 
houses have been in. a short time after the last coat of 
vlaster has been put on. oman for — Rages aoe houses its 
value is great. A moderate Legge > ae for 23, 64.— 

Seaseant only by Mr. J. STENT T. eo armineter, May 
be purchased of all respectable Druggists or Paper-dealers for 38. 
per quart, or 10s. per gallon. 


Do RTLAND CEMENT WORKS, 
NORTHFLEET, KENT.—Mesers ROBINS and 00. Mann- 
facturers of the veny best PORTLAND CRM ENT for all purposes 
Cement 18 applicable, —— a continu»nce of that patronage with 
ggg pe ac received at Great 











Scotland-yard, and atthe Work 


ORTLAND CEMENT. — ASPDIN’S 


PATENT. 
Repo mir ORD, and C0. have rey pleasure in inform- 
is valuable have, by means 
ott @ recent i (patented by Mr. ABP DIN ume ~enpeec 
of this Cement without any inerease in p 
Engineers and architects are recommended to spout “ Aspdin’s 
as there are numerous imitations sold as Cement, 


Patent,” 
resembling it onl po qeraur. 
AS » OR 00, -beg to call attention to their SECON D 
QUALITY. which is ea if not superior, - most of the Cements 
sold as P. rtland. and SSeceneneenly Snanee 





A repo't of experiments made to an the extraordinary 
strengt' of their aa wnt Portland Cement, may be had at their 
ee. New Wharf. Westminster. London; at their Works, Gates- 


vhead-on-Tyne; or from their Agent, Mr. "HENBY ROBINSON, 
31, King-street, Liverpoel. 


ORTLAN D CEMENT—JAMES 
WESTON ving enlarge ed that; on of his CEMENT 
WORKS on Mint Poplar. for Manufacturing the above 
CEMENT. hegs af inform e Trade in general that they can be 
iuoutied ied with an tity they may ay require, either Foe his Works, 
a Andrew's Wart, Earl-street, B 7 or iddle Wharf, 
eae |. Westminster, Te anon of a Lias,and 
Mastic Comante, English and ie aor. & 


th Wharf, Pada: 
ORTLAWN D° 








neton. 
“C EMEN T.— 
CHARLES RICHARDSON has the greatest-confidence «4 

| intros to the quality the Tyner superior CEMENT, being of 


in Portland wis Retr yd cementitious 
qu ualities, resists the me ¥ frost and heat, and is more durable 
an any other Cement; does not vegetate, turn green, or crack ; 
combined with which its eminent hydraulic stamp it at 
once as the first cement of the day for work where all the eee 
qoemSenane § requisite. It is. manu on the only p' 
Portland Cement can be. and contrary to the statements put forth 
by those mee onere hitherto had the monopoly.— Manufactured by 
GREA . at his Works, near the River Avon, and sent 
all parte of the kingdom per boat or rail, at a reduced price to 


EENE’S and PARIAN CEMENTS and 
FRENCH PLASTER for internal one pero 

hard owes dry Aras and can he upon wiuhin ae 

da: and Wenn i RADLEY WHITE and 

B RR. nnd sold by 26 


Pan CEMENT, diced use, to be 
inted in a few hours, and papered within a couple of days 
ikRurs FRAN — and 68) Manufacturers of Roman, 
other Gements in use for building 

















aaiaae (oe ims, tenis. 


LUE LIAS LIME.—NEBSON and C0. 
beg most + eall the attention of K 
rehitects, ers, and others counected h the 

building a to_ the me quality of ‘their ‘BLUE Lias 


LIMF.¢ Soeties ahainidh 
sevstion in whieh this had tof Lime i hel Spore 
dock rae ons ae 


and damp situations, such as w 

erete ens. is a sufficient recom: 

tion of it in all or the rey description. rit Shi aee aes. 
liarly for hy—London Agents, 


atented Orders receiv 
BLYTH, ROTHERS, 3 16, South Wharf, Paddineton ; and at 
the Works. Stockton-fields. near Southam. Warwiokshire. 


REAVES’S BLUE LIAS LIME.—The 
spencer conte actress eter leo age 
shell ere is burnt on an roved prin leaving 

Seere, Leckiecte.end and Contractors, of the above, is its best recom 


nantntion. 
Oo.’s Blue Vitrified Bricks, Pipes, Junc- 








Gibbs, and 
tery | Fire Goods. 


ROMAN, | PORTLAND, PARIAN, ANSTON, and LIA* 


Cem the besr. a 
SECONDS, PAVIOKS’. STOCKS, and other Bricks. 
CHAKLES RIOHA ISON. 6.S8euth Wharf, Paddington 


Gr rictow & THOS. EARLE, CEMENT MANU- 

Tact pean, gb Pr and Dark, equal to any 

rs also, and dealers in Plaster, Paris White 

Dnetie. Fer ae Tana. Laths, Slates, and Slate Sia! a 
bricks. Grindstones, Cement Chimney-teps, ditto Vaees, B: 

ke. LS none Stucco, &c, Marble Merchants and importers of 


TKINSON’S CEMENT, so long knownand 








esteemed = state, 3 oe plastering pu —_ isa — 
JOHN BAZ Y WwHi P , oma: BROT ° Millbank-atveet, 
Westminster ; and Secl-street, Liverpool. 


expressed by Eugi 


CONTRACT for the 
Werk, 





a 


OMAN and OTHER CEMENTS, 
Patentees, PARK Wit. pad WYATT wher tn 708. Bos naar te the 
PARKERS ROMAN CEMENT; also Tarras and “Poa 


pre qeareg yy and French Plaster, Terra Cotta 
Masini Nis We Wall, Revit ; ‘ipa Depite, Commercial-road 


; and 


| gma, HYDRAULIC or PORT. 


OO vend CEME the valuabl ualiti 
msék Comatee with the potitingsl therein hae cme 
excels a y its cementitious wae = itis not 
at of 


COMP: ‘EXPERIM f thise 
MPARATIVE EXPERIMENTS on the. ameth of thigand 
other Bog es (read at the Institute of Civil x WHE “a Wie 
BROTHERS, Milbank soxet. Wastmintion who 
r, 
quality ong of Sat rer Cement. 


























—— 





Qu UC C i: E s SFUL VENTILATION. 

N’S: PATENT SELP-AOTING DOUSLE-OUR. 

an VENTILA Rs have been successfally applied to 

rehes, 
Building, Hh to -withdrs w Steam, Smoke. Dust, . 

fllestimonisie and “Ser information thewarded on ponies 

og The me delivered 


ae 
and erruction: .—Apoly at th eg 
tory to CHARLES WATSON, vane teeset Dns, ‘Hal ifax, York: 
shire, who is the patentee and sole maker. 


VENTILATION.—PURE ATR. 














Sheringham’s 
Ventilator 


for the 








EXTERNAL WALL 
pt t., le pulley. from 6s. each ; with leading pulley, from 6 ‘28d. 
—- are arranged that the a quantity of 
m3. m: nay be admitted for the due ventilation of an me 
without the slightest draught being felt by the occupants ; 
they are placed in the external wall. their action at aoe inet 
when the house is closed for the evening, at. which tim 
suppl of fresh a'r is most required.—HAY WARD, BROTHERS. 
anufacturers, 196, road, and 117, Union-street, 
| wey ; and of all respectable fronmongers, builders. &, 


OANS. —SUMS from 5/7. to 2007. advanced 

en PERSONAL SECURETY. two or three days after appli- 

cation, repayable any day in the week, by Weekly. Mont. or 
Lr ge Loy for Two Years, DON Year, or Six Mon 


Bills unted. — LO, and PROVINCIAL 
LOA and DISCOUNT COMPANY. Private Offices, 69, Gosw: 
road, London. Open Daily from Nine a Eight, thee avoiding 
inconvenience or publicity. Charges extremely moderate, and 
strict confidence observed. Forms of applicatian gratis. 


























OAN S.—Persons desirous of | 


ADVANCES from 502. to 2501. upon ead 
security, repayable by easy 


invited to examine. ples of the 
BRITISH Kord aL t SUBSORIBTION ue prety ‘ASSURANCE 
CLASSES.—P ports, and every information 
ey ene on Black Paneer the British Mutual Life Uffice, 17; 
Bridge-street, Blackfriars. Rules. 6d. each copy, or 1s. per 
Cee egy classes are now in course of formation for 
Lendon. and will immediately commence operations. 


FAMILY COLONIZATION LOAN 


SOCL ery eee by Mrs. Chisholm), 29, Bucklersbury, 
neil of New South. W: 








London.—The J tive Con Wales roan} 
pene at the alepenl of this Society funds for the promotion 
Senaraion $0 a ae nat, Colony, 8 e Committee svene ae that they 





re prepared ICATIONS from ies desirous of 

EM NG to ‘to SYDNEY. 4 Sor LOANS, ta Ct applied in part 

parment of their passage to .—Further particulars may 
btained on application to at deL COGDUN, Secretary. 


TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


£3,000 ,10 BE ADVANCED, at 5 per 
Cent, in sums of not less than 300i, each. Pri 

or ot Solicitors may ap’ y by letter to Mr. auouGe N 

RHODES, Architect, Lin 














beget edhe of ST. MARTIN -IN- THE- 


Fae a oar of Art and Design.—N 
eet, oeege Fe bf pam one MEGHAN fics 

The ie New School of Art and Design is no’ th aclass ef 
Artisans aud mesten on MONDAYS, OER DNESDAYS. ap 
FRIDAYS. from Seven o'clock .to Hal Nine p.m. at 2s. per 
month,. an enteance-fee of 23, for eee cation 
may be made at the Boh 

a ENRY MackEUN aS 

Presiden e ei 
CHAS. J. DOYLY, M.A. Vioe-President. _ 


RoOrAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 


Patron :—H. KR, H. Prince Albert.—Durin ring Let notes, 





Lecture on Astro F jlendidly illustrated 

on WEDNESDAY aod FRI DAY, x, a6 Three Tad Eight ae 

in the Even —M Pictures, aud a New 
4 Ly mata Poonire by Dr 
‘aper ap os 3 

a ay on nee New Patent U: Electric Tele- 


rte, and of 
Patent Sebaled Sie pel - ote 


p iption 
restrail’s Putent Method of solting Sunken ‘and Children unser 


ings and Evenings. Admission, 1s ; Schools 
Ten Years of age Half-price. 


OLOSSEUM.—VOCAL CONCERT. a 
: ARGE—On Mv »MA - 
20on, Zand dating the Week my Bight ~ gh VOCALCONCERT, 


Mr. ina ‘Miss Canning. MissS*. Vincent, 
elville. & &o. &c. (Herr 


Conductor). «pen Daiiy 

from Haif-post ‘Teuill Five 0° with Panorama of Leste OF 
, Conservatories, 4c. &e. every Evening (except ri a 
from Seven till Ten, with Panorama of Londun by Nix ‘iyi 
the other splencid features of this establishment, peers 
moe —Admission, One Shilling. Children ren and Se 








— | 


(ENTLEMEN finding their own Material 


th praczical Man te 
rp wey eye ET eS oe bet ick works Carpente’ 


Joiner's Work.—Apply by letter, ,vsi-aid, to A. & 
No. 94, Star-street, Bdg ware-road. 
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mode 
other 
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